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Teaching Machines 
and Programed Learning 





To the teacher with boys in a class by themselves 


You know who they are. They’re the ones whose experi- 
ments always come out just right. Whose minds grasp the 
tougher mathematical problems quickly . . . who seem to 
take a delight in discovering the wonders of the world 
through the beauty of science. 

We at American Oi! Company meet boys (and girls) like 
this every, time we take part in a high school career con- 
ference. Make no mistake, they know where they’re 
headed. Electronics. Physics. Any one of a dozen sciences 
or specialized engineering fields could be the choice. 

They have the talent and ability. That’s obvious. The 
unfortunate hitch, in many cases, is the lack of adequate 
preparation. So many still need the counsel and guidance 
of parents and teachers. 

As you know, students interested in science and engineering 
must plan early and wisely. They should start building a 


foundation in junior high school. Mathematics, chemistry, 
physics and other sciences should be musts. English gram- 
mar, composition and speech courses are vital to communi- 
cating technical and scientific ideas. 


Your counsel and guidance play a tremendous role in 
starting these young people right. And as educators, you 
know that few things in life can be so rewarding. At 
American Oil, we recognize and gratefully accept our 
responsibilities, too. Through grants to education and 
scholarship programs, we’re providing more opportunities 
for young Americans to find their future in the challenging 
field of petroleum research. 
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FEACHERS sP 


Who Will Inspire Them? 
Not Machines, She Says 


Dear Editor 

Amidst all the current talk of teaching 
machines and electronic devices to speed 

education, I have an uneasy feeling that 

have not is vet found i complete 
nswer. Will these ultra-modern instru- 
vents turn education from active partici- 
ition by the learner in an educational 
perience t i passive sitting before i 
chine reading ready-made statements? 


there really inythin vhich can satis 


torily replace the human element it 
chin 

It is fallacious to try to de eloy minds 
| to overlook the heart. Often a student's 
inions will be influenced more by what 


feels than by what he knows. Educa 


| 1] 


n must help « ich individual feel as we 
think ct as well as know: lead as well 
follow; and, above all, find self-satisfac 

ot iccomplishment we I 


ind purpose 


itation na nt change 
between te ind pupils 
il of learning com from imitation 
ertainly Wwe would 1c choose te stifle 
ginality At tin ch iré I fortl 
it effort to 
t likely that 
motivation and tend to substitute 


pprov 
a 
I 


creative " student mu 
e, flexibl ind Huent. How can we 
produce this ideal state by confrontin 
with a series of canned” facts: Whe 
] log] 


what will provide the needed 


n? 
If teaching machines are introduce 
chool system I would hope that it would 
to reduce the teacher's clerical duties 
supplement the tea hing-l ning situ 
m in order to make i master teacher 
re effective 
I would propose that educators experi 


ent to determine whether there is a pra 


| 
il wav to incorpor ite teaching machines 
to the school program to substitute tor 
nd lessen what the regular teache 
complish, and to determine whi 
nd types of learning experience 

emst Ives best to machine pre sentat 
BEULAH CRENSHAW Lit 


] nior High School. (¢ 


Entrance Age Still Question 


Dear Editor: 

In the October issue of ILtinois Epuca 
iON you printed a fine article entitled “At 
What Age Should a Child Enter Scho 

This article showed many sides to the 
problem, but it did little to tell us actually 
vhat the ive should be I doubt that the 
premise of the studies made is nearly broad 


enough. It is of great importance t know 


the immediate results 
the most important re 
time What effect 
starts to school have 
senior in high school 
eger 


Does the pupil wh 


December general] 


wl x in 
them have led 
what ibout rel 
manace Im a COl 
every child enterin 
let him enter. If ) 
know what to look f 
diagnosis? I doubt 
wa it prese nt is an 
The fiscal year fe 
begins July 1. Why 
year? Why not r 


Do Not Resurrect Cock Robin 


Dear Editor 


Editorials in privat 


ind periodicals may 1 


opinions ind desires ( 


ever. a professional p 


bv all members of the 


the IEA journal shoul 


for the majority of thos 


tion the editorial 


Robin? 
" personal not 
Last spring a 
Round Lake sent the 
Teachers ope ik | p 
legislation. We ilse 
Waukegan News Sun 
We solicited n | 


yuuiblished in the News 


| 

from a group ot | 

ing, “We teachers of S« 
Lakes Division, sh 


lorsement ot 


em pry] 
is federal aid to edu 
THaidie | [line Is I 
unless and ntil the 
issociation has beer 
been determined that 
favor such proposed 
If there has been 
embership, I never 
naire However ] did 
receive the tabulation 
Church's public 
to three question 
lv signific 
l. Do you fay 


extreme 


lo« il und state 
Yes, 76.3%; ne 
2 Federal 
construction 
Yes, 30.2%; no, 49.5 


3. Federal funds 


salaric ot 


entering kindergarten reach their fifth 
birthday prior to July 1, and all children 
entering first grade reach their sixth birth- 
day prior to July 1 

I realized there must be a period of 
transition from present policy to the abov: 
recommendation, but that could be Ti 
complished without too much troubk 

I hope the teachers of Illinois will sin- 
cerely consider this problem and discuss it 
with parents, boards, and other groups in 
their local districts 

Fevix A WILLIAMs, — superintendent 
Steeleville Community Unit Schools 

The article in the October issue was 
intended as a study approa h, and thus 
put forth possible questions rather than 
suggesting a particular solution 


Serious About Our Series 


Dear Francine: 
I would like to have a copy of the book 
Veet Your IEA Staff, for my files. It 
in excellent series and I think other 
issociations would bene fit by doing 

same thing 
] ( NICHOLSON executive issistant 
National Association of Secretaries of State 


Teachers Associations. 


Until Members Polled 


Yes, 17.5%; no, 61.8 no opinion 20.7 

The dele gates to the National School 
Boards Association which represents 90 per 
ent of the nation’s school directors voted 
overwhelmingly at Philadelphia to oppos 
further extension of federal aid to educa 
tion until the school boards of America 
express the need for such funds.’ 

Montana the state PTA convention 
oted 10 to 1 to withdraw from “any pre 
vious stand in favor of federal aid 

The school board ot River Forest ill 
felt strongly enough about the matter of 
school finance to write, incorporate into 
its minutes, and publish its stand 
that it favored “the principle of local con 
trol of taxation for local school use.’ 

Miu h more could be said We could 
igain produce figures which refute the dir 
need claimed for teachers, teachers salaries 
ind. schoolroom space However, the most 
important point is that peopl ind that 
in ludes scores of school peopl do not 
want federal aid to education 

Before our association attempts the resut 
rection of Cock Robin, please poll the 
membership before our opinion is stated 

IMOGENE CASHMORI teacher, Round 
I ike publi schools 

Mr. Pearson's editorial was an opinion 
based on the IEA’s official stand on fed 
eral support of education. The IEA legis 
lative program is de veloped by the 
statewide legislative committee, represent 
ing each of the 21 divisions, and adopted 
by the IEA Representative Assembly meet 
ing in Chicago. If the legislative program 
as ad »pted does not reflect the will of the 
majority of IEA members, the fault lies 
not with the democratic process by which 
it was developed but with the IEA mem 
bers at the local and divi n levels 








IN MEMORIAM: 


J. Ray Graham 


wa pastor likened his sudden passing to that of a 
fallen great oak—and how right he was. Ray 
Graham had his roots deeply imbedded in the terra 
firma of human welfare, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion. He towered above others, and his influence and 
good works reached over not only the state but the 





nation and even to foreign shores 

( alm, juciic tous and considerate in all instances, even 
in the midst of unclear skies, he stolidly held to his 
beliefs and principles like an oak in uncertain weather. 

There was comfort and poise in his presence. Patiently 
analytical, he listened to all voices, and seemed to draw 
from the heavens a light which opened portals to 
understanding and cooperation. Though mighty like 
the oak, his common approach coupled with an ever- 
present sense of humor, solid thinking, and timeliness 
belied the authoritativeness which was his—not only 
officially but in terms of his great knowledge in his 
spec ial field. 

Ray Graham, long-time and beloved director of spe- 
cial education in the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, will be sorely missed in educational 
councils everywhere, in the great work in behalf of 
handicapped and exceptional children, and by his thou- 
sands of friends 

Like the great oak he has fallen; but the memory of 
the appreciation, comfort, and beauty he spread will 
remain in the hearts and minds of many forever.—I.F.P. 











Surviving are his wife, Bessie; one son, James R. of 
Los Angeles Calif.; one brother, Roy of Fairdale, N.D.; 
Mrs. Eva Marshall of Pasadena, Calif.; and 


J. Ray Graham, director of special education in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, died 
Nov. 7 in Springfield. Prior to joining the state super- one sister 
intendent’s staff, Mr. Graham had been principal of two grandchildren 


Hay-Edwards School in Springfield. He had been a Gov. Otto Kerner, referring to 


resident of the city for 24 vears the state’s “tragic loss.” said, “Mr. 


Mr. Graham formerly served as superintendent of 
t Aledo, Easton, and Mason City. He. received of special education for the handi- 


schools it 
a B.A. degree and an honorary doctorate degree from capped and exceptional child. Be- 


Monmouth College, a B.S. degree from the University of cause of his untiring efforts to meet 


lowa, and a master’s degree from the University of Illi- the educational needs of these 


Graham was a pioneer in the field 


nois. He had also done graduate work at the University children, a special program was 
of Southern California launched in Illinois. The program 

Author of various publications related to his field of une the feet of tts kind i the 
education, Mr. Graham also served frequently as a 
special lecturer in the field of exceptional children. He 
was a past-pre sident of the Council of Exce ptional Chil- 
dren and of the National Association of State Directors 
and Supervisors of Special Education. He was a member 
of the West Side Christian Church and many educa- 
tional and service organizations. . 


United States and proved so suc- 
cessful that other states have looked 
to Illinois for guidance in establishing similar programs. 

“Illinois will always remember Ray Graham, devoted 
public servant and educator, for the great contribution 


he has made in the field of special education.” 


Herbert Georg Studio 
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Know Your IEA 


Fifth in a Series 


Public Relations Committee 


promotes communication, organization, professionalization. 


bp COMMITTE! 
tions maintains a program of pro- 


fessional and public relations and 
issists in advancing professional ot 
ganization and activities locally, in 
the divisions ind 
Stat 


of the 


governing committees of the Illinois 


[This committee is one 
Education Association. Its personnel 


S composed ot the 21 division PR 


shateenm elected by the members of 
the respectiv divisions and the com- 
mittee chairman, who is elected for a 
three term by the 
tive Assembl\ it the 
Meeting in December 
“ chairman 


per of the IEA 


Should a vacancy 


Re presenta 
IEA Annual 


The commit- 


veal 


° ilso serves as a 


board ot 


occur in the 


mem- 
directors 
ommittes membership the presi- 
lent of the division appoints a pub- 
lic relations chairman, this appoint 
until the 
officers ot 


next 
that 


ment being effective 


innual election of 
division 

Im the 
ittend a 
mittec 


in alternate 


event a member can not 


meeting of the state com 
it is his re sponsibility to send 


ot his 


com- 


who is a member 


division committee. Division 


mittee members are elected by sec- 
tional areas 
Each of the 


public 


359 local associations 


has a relations chairman, 
which completes the communication 
from the to the 


state level communication 


chain “grass roots” 
Two-way 
is vital to the successful operation 
! 
ot the 


the issociation s 


committee in its support ot 


program. 


Organization and Procedure 
T he 


operates with three subcommittees 


relations committee 


public 


of seven members each, to study 
various activities which come within 
the scope of a comprehensive pro 
gram of professional and public re- 
lations. The subcommittees are pub- 
lic relations, professional relations, 
and professional organizations. The 
type of activity assigned each com- 


mittee is indicated by its title. The 


on public rela- 


throughout the 


thre e 


chairmen of these subcommittees, 


together with the chairman of the 
entire committee, comprise the ex- 
ecutive committee of the public re- 
lations committee. 

Suggestions and recommendations 
of the subcommittees must be ap- 
proved or disapproved by the com- 
mittee as a whole. 


rhe public relations committee 
presents annually to the IEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly, for its considera- 
tion and action, resolutions setting 
forth the general policies of the as- 
sociation as they relate to other pro- 
fessional organizations, such as the 
National Education 
relate 


state 


Association, and 
to the local commu- 


national, inter- 


as they 
nity and 
national matters other than legisla- 
tion. A preliminary report of these 
resolutions is distributed to the vari- 
ous divisions at least 30 days prior 
to the Annual Meeting 

The executive committee serves as 


Annual 


Meeting to advise or assist individu- 


an editing committee at the 


ils on groups who may wish to pre- 
sent to them any resolution that they 
to introduce from the floor. 
Generally the public 


propose 
relations 
meets five times a 
week of September, in 
during the IEA Annual 
in Chicago in 
prior to the School 
Relations Conference at Illinois 
State Normal University in March: 
the second week of May, in Spring- 
field; and in August at the IEA 
School of Instruction. 

When expedient the committee 


committee 
the third 
Springfield 
Meeting 


veal 


December: 


Public 


annual 


meets simultaneously with other gov- 


erniag committees to assure more 
effective cooperation. Special meet- 
ings may be called upon approval 


of the 


association 


executive secretary of the 
Much of the preliminary work is 


done in the subcommittees which 

meet separate ly prior to the meeting 

of the whole committee 
Subcommittee responsibilities are 


outlined as follows. The subcommit- 


tee on public relations is assigned 
related to PR and 
with other 


activities tools 


techniques, relations 
groups, special events, observance 
of special days, Teaching Career 
Month, American Education Week, 
and defense against enemies. 

The subcommittee on professional 
relations considers Code of Ethics; 
personnel and contractual relations; 
and the IEA platform, program, and 
resolutions. 

The 


subcommittee deals with local asso- 


professional organizations 


ciations. sections. divisions, state as- 
sociation, national association, affili- 


ates, and lay groups. 


Publications 

Among the publications of the 
committee are Hello, New Teacher; 
He llo, Future Teache if and the Code 
of Ethics. 

Hello, Neu 
and prepared under the direction of 
the public relations committee by 
the subcommittee on professional re- 
lations. It was first published in 
1952 and revised and reprinted in 
1954, 1957, 1959, and 1961. Approxi- 
mately 15,000 copies are distributed 


Teacher is planne d 


at the beginning of each school year 
by the public relations chairmen to 
the new members of the profession 
in their respective divisions. 

A sequel, Hello, Future Teacher, 
is prepared specifically for high- 
school and college students prepar 
ing for the teaching profession, and 
is distributed to members of the 
Future Teachers of America 
Student IEA groups. At the request 
of FTA, a billfold pledge card was 
prepared and distributed this vear. 

At the 97th Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois Education Association in 
1950 the public relations committee 
reported the first Code of Ethics 
which it had developed, with the 
assistance of thousands of Illinois 
teachers, for the teachers of Illinois. 
The code was adopted at that meet- 
ing and has subsequently been re- 
vised several times. Interpreting and 


and 


Edu 





promoting the Code of Ethics, to be 
used as a guide for the professional 
conduct of teachers, is a responsibil- 
itv of this committee. The code re- 
flects philosophies long subscribed 
to by the association and is taken 
into consideration when the associa- 
tion evaluates tenure and contract 
cases. 

Committee members promote the 
distribution of Professional Aids, an 
annual publication which includes a 
listing of more than 70 motion pic- 
tures, 25 filmstrips, 30 skits and 
plays, organizational aids, local as- 
material, student 
tion material, TEPS Commission 
material, division topics, handbooks, 


sociation associa- 


publications, and services tailored to 
give help on particular aspects of 
school public relations. 


Communications 

The committee develops annually 
an up-to-date “Communications 
Tree’ to strengthen two-way com- 
munication. The 
tree lists the names, 
telephone numbers of individuals, 
from the state level through divisions 
and sections to the local level, who 
can be quickly alerted to support 
school needs. This vehicle is particu- 
larly effective during legislative ses- 
sions when prompt support of the 
people “back home” is imperative. 

Each committee is responsible for 
the publication of a division news- 
letter. The number of issues, distri- 
bution, budget, and times of publi- 
cation are determined by the division 


communications 
addresses, and 


executive committee. 


Committee members _ establish 
good public relations rapport with 
local newspapers, radio, and televi- 
sion stations within their respective 
divisions and with the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of Illinois. 
Many of the publications, exhibits, 
and services used for special events 
—such as the Back-To-School season, 
Week, Teach- 


holiday Ss— 


Education 
Month 
are planned, prepared, and distrib- 


American 
ing Career and 
uted by this committee. 
Major efforts are 
strengthen communication lines on 
the local level through a comprehen- 
and well-balanced program of 


made to 


sive 
school-community relations. 
An example ot this 1S the co-sponsor- 
ship of an annual statewide School 
Public Relations Conference with 
Illinois State Normal University and 
the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. At this confer- 
ence educators, public relations di- 


public 


rectors, and and _ radio- 
TV representatives gather to discuss 
the problem of working together at 
the local level. An 


Illinois school 


new spapel 


imcreasing num- 


ber of have 
full- or part-time public relations di- 
rectors participating in this confer- 
ence. Public 
members, along with others 


systems 


relations committee 
serve 

sider 1 recorders f he 
as presiders and recoraers [01 the 
discussion 


of school bond and tax 


various 

A survey 
referenda is made annually in No- 
statewide 


groups. 


vember to ascertain the 
“climate of opinion” 


tax increases. The committee has de- 


anent school 


veloped a broad service to assist 


local school systems in planning and 
successfully promoting school bond 
and levy campaigns. A series of kits 
of campaign illustrations and car- 
toons have: been prepared to make it 
possible for any campaign group to 
secure professional art work for its 
leaflets, posters, handbills, and other 
materials. Packets of sample mate- 
rials used by local 
in Illinois have been assembled by 


school systems 


the committee. 


Assistance at Meetings 

Committee members assist in the 
operation of the Hometown News 
Center annually at the LEA School 
of Instruction and the Annual Meet- 
ing. They also share the responsi- 
bility for the planning and promo- 
tion of various workshops within the 
division to interpret and promote 
the work of the organization. 

The state nominating committee 
includes the public relations com- 
mittee along with the 
members of the other two governing 
committees. This committee nomi 
nates candidates for offices to be 
filled at the Annual Meeting. 

The public relations associate acts 


members, 


as a counselor to the committee and 
performs other tasks necessary to its 
function, as directed by the commit- 
tee or the executive secretary. 

All staff members are furnished 
copies of the agenda of the meeting; 
they often attend, and cooperate to 
the fullest with the committee. Sec- 
tion and local public relations chair- 
other attend 


and visitors 


meetings regularly. 


men 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE members gather around a table in the auditorium of the IEA headquarters 
building during a recent meeting. Staff consultant is Goebel Patton, seated at left rear. Current chairman 


of 


IEA Photo at right 
by W. Stewart Williame 


the committee is Murvil 


Barnes, principal of 


Eisenhower 


High School, Decatur, in photo at left 





THE “TAX-SHELTERED’ ANNUITY 


{lthough there seem to be 
obvious advantages 

in deferring income tax 
on annuuly premiums, 


there are possible disadvantages 


lo be ¢ onsidered. 


By DAVIS H. ROENISCH 


[' you are employed by a public 
school district and have not yet 
been approached by an insurance 
agent trying to interest you in a “tax- 
sheltered” annuity, the chances are 
that you will be hearing from one 
soon. He will describe a new ap- 
proach to increase the money you can 
save for retirement by deferring the 
income tax on annuity premiums. 
What is behind this How 
does it work? Are there any 


idea? 
disad- 
vantages? These are questions you 
know the 
before you purchase the insurance 


will want to answers to 
poli \ 

What is behind the 
is a special section of the tax code, 
Section 403(b), that permits any em- 


ployer which is exempt from income 


idea? There 


taxation as a corporation organized 
and operated exclusively for charita- 
pur- 


ble ducational, or religious 


poses, to purchase a nonforfeitable 


annuity contract for one of its em- 
ploye es without having the premium 
included in the employee's income 
for federal tax A recent 


umendment to this section states spe- 


purposes. 


cifically that it applies to “an em- 
ployee who performs services for an 
institution which is a 


or political subdivision of a 


educational 
State 
State 
of a state or one of its political sub- 


or an agency or instrumentality 
divisions.” This means that a school 
district can use part of your salary 
to buy an annuity for you and this 
part of your salary will not be in- 
cluded in vour taxable income until 
receive benefits from 


you actually 


the insurance company. 
Tax Is Deferred 

How does this idea work out? The 
idvantage sought by this is to defer 
tax on the premium until after your 
retirement when the tax will either 
be lower or you will not have any 
tax at all. For example, if you are in 
the 20-percent tax bracket, every 
$100 paid to you in salary now will 


have $20 in tax taken out of it before 
you receive it, so that all you could 
save would be $80. If the $100 is used 
as a premium to purchase this type 
of annuity, no tax would be levied 
and you would be able to save the 
full $100 with the amount saved paid 
to you as an annuity after retirement. 
Most, if not all, of these payments 
will be made after you are age 65, a 
time when your present $600 exemp- 
tion will be doubled. A spouse may 
have similar exemptions. Further- 
more, at that time vou will be eligible 
for a retirement income credit of not 
more than $1200; thus total exemp- 
tions and credits could reach $3600. 
Since retired, your income 
probably will be smaller. 

~ Because of the increased exemp- 
tions, retirement income credits, and 
income, it 


you are 


your reduced retirement 
is likely that little or no tax will be 
paid on these funds, even when you 
receive them ( onsequently, tor each 
$100 saved in this manner, vou will 
gain $20 in tax. This tax gain would 
apply in most cases so that vou can 
get greater benefits from your saving 
program by using this method. 


Limitations on Annuity 

To obtain the tax advantages de- 
scribed above, the annuity must be 
in a particular form. First of all, the 
annuity must be nonforfeitable. This 
means that there must be no situa- 
tion in which vou will not receive 
a benefit from the annuity contract. 
You must have the right to the bene- 
fits of the policv whether you termi 
nate your employment, become dis 
abled, die, or reach retirement. In 
entering this type of agreement, you 
are foregoing the right to income at 
the present time, but you will be 
guaranteed that vou will eventually 
receive the benefit of the premium 
payments. 

On the other hand, there can not 
be any life insurance as part of the 
contract. This means that all your 
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beneficiary would back, in the 
event of your death prior to reach- 


ing age 65, is the cash value of the 


get 


policy. 
Another limitation on the purchase 
of this type of annuity concerns the 
amount of money you can have saved 
for you in this manner. The tax law 
specifically states that you can save 
only up to 20 percent of your annual 
salary. Any other amounts saved for 
you by your employer must be de- 
ducted from this maximum. 
Furthermore, in determining the 
20 percent, you can not count the 
amount being excluded as annuity 
premiums, For example, if you are 
earning $5500 a year and wish to 
save $500 in this manner, your maxi- 
mum limitation would be 20 percent 
of the $5000 actually paid to you 
during the year. The only time you 
need worry about this technical limi- 
that 


to save more than 10 percent of you 


tation is in the event you try 
salary by this type of annuity pur- 
chase. Lf you are going to save more 
vou would be well 


check to 


not ex- 


than this amount 
hav c 
that 

maximum 


advised to someone 


make 


ceeded 


| 
sure you have 


the 
since the state’s contribu- 


20-pe recent 
limitation 
tions to your retirement system may 
be counted in reaching this limit. — 

There are other limitations as well. 
For example, the purchase must be 
that 
not otherwise qualify for tax advan 


of an “annuity contract” does 
tages. The policy offered you will 
probably reflect these additional re- 
quire ments, but vou should check on 
it because the favorable tax treat- 
ment depends on all of these points 
being satisfied. 


If all of 


ments are 


technical 
the 1} 


make an agreement with your school 


| 
these require 


satisfied you can 
district to have this type of policy 
purchased for you. If done properly, 
any premiums paid by the school dis 
trict to the insurance company will 
not b 
you start to receive the benefits of 


included in your income until 


the policy. 


Some Disadvantages 

Even though there are tax advan- 
tages in purchasing this type of an- 
atte 


ment to receive the benefits of the 


nuity if you wait until retire 


policy, there are disadvantages if 
you withdraw 

One 
get all your money back if you have 


your money earlier. 


of them is that vou mav not 


the policy terminated and withdraw 


which 


This 


S¢ veral 


cash value. 


amount to 


youl Sum, 


could thousand 


dollars, would be included in your 


ordinary income at that time and 
coupled with your other income dur- 
ing that year, might put you in an 
even higher income tax bracket than 
you would have been in had you paid 
tax on the premiums each year. Fur- 
thermore, because of the expense of 
issuing and administering the policy 
and including a commission for the 
agent, as much as 10 percent of your 
premium will be absorbed in e 


penses. In this situation you would 
not only be paying more tax but, bi 
cause of the additional « xpenses, you 
even be 


not getting 


bac k 


if you die, the 


would Vou! 
money 
first S5O00 of any 
death benefit probably will be ex 
empt from income tax. Amounts over 
this will still be taxed and 
of the expenses, your beneficiary may 
off than if vou had 


irticularly 


bec LLiS¢ 
he Worse saved 
the monev on vour own p 
hirst 
of the purchase of such annuity 


‘| hus 


one ot 


if you die within the few vears 


if you are going to pure hase 


would he 


which 


thes policies it 
that 
you can afford to save each year 
with the 


until retirement 


wise to use only amount 


md 


leave MSuUrance COMPA 


If vou have to with 


draw this money prior to that tim 


worst 
} 


rit 


it is probable that ve u will be 


off than if you had 
money after paying the ta 


merely saved ft 


ls Premium Considered Salary? 
Several other points should be con 
Will the 


considered as part or vou 


sidered. premium still be 
salary for 
purposes of determini vg 
the 


attorney 


yvoul pen 


sion under retirement svstem 


Che 
ruled on this point 
mined that the premium w ill be part 


linois general has 


i 


and lias ce ter- 


of your salary for pension purposes 
so that you will not be reducing youn 
On 


any 


pension if you buy this policy 
the other hand, if 
group life insurance or medical cov; 
that is 
yout 


vou have 


erage dependent on the 


amount of vou should be 
that 


premium will not reduce t 


pay 


sure excluding the insurance 


his protec 


some district em 


tion. For example 
ployees other than te ichers ire CoO\ 
For such al 


taken 


to buv the polic \ 


ered by social security 


person, having the premium 
out of his income 
reduces his wage for social security 
purposes and this in turn reduces his 


social security pension, 


A second possible disadvantage 
that might be considered is the effect 
of this purchase on your school 
board’s attitude in setting your salary 
in the future. If they become aware 
than you can save 5 or 10 percent 
of your present salary, this might 
lead them to believe that you pres 
ent pay is adequate for your purposes 
they 


and, therefore, might be less 


willing to grant you increases in 


compensation, 

\ third possible disadvantage may 
arise if you wish to take a job with 
another school svstem. If vour new 
employer is willing to pay the pre 
miums and to reduce vour salary 
correspondingly, all is well. If he is 
have the 


VOUTS¢ If 


unwilling, choice of 
the 
of your salary after taxes, or of hay 
ine the 


probabl consequent loss due to in 


you 


paying premiums out 


annuity frozen” with 


SUTATICE company expenses. 


Possible Group Plan? 


Yet anothe possibility is th 
chance that another, perhans better 
way of purchasing this type of an 
nuity may 


arise. As competition for 


this type of business increases. a 
policy mav be offered to vou at a 


lower price. More likely. it 


come possible to purchase this typ 


Way he 


of policy at lowe expense on a 
group- basis. 
that 


idea as it 


[t is important to recognize 


this is a relatively new 
ipplie s to most teachers and that the 
regulations have not been made final 
Internal Service 


Once you purchase this type of an 


1 , 
by the Revenue 


nuit vou must stay with it until 


retirement to get the expected ad 


should be 


sure in your own mind that the ad 


vantage: therefore, vou 
vantages outweigh the disadvantages 


in your own case before you mak« 
your final decision. . 

It is possible for a teacher to have 
an annuity purchased for him by his 
emplover and have the tax deferred 
The tax is not 


Whether 


this is an advantage or disadvantage 


on the premiums. 


avoided, but only deferred 


depends on when and how. th 


money is received. 
If received as income after retire 
ment, there 


withdrawn within the first 10 years 


iS probably a gain; if 


or before retirement, there may well 
be a loss. Consequently, this type of 
annuity should be bought only with 
money that will not be needed until 


the teacher retires. 
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Northern Photos 


VOLUNTEERS stroll past Northern's Administration Building between classes 


4} Peace Corps’ volunteers 
training at Northern Illinois Uni 


versity arent just a unit of the gov 


ernment. They re people with hope S 


ick ils and a mission 
These SY 


from 16 
arrival at 


come 
Their 
first time 
They 
back 


coast of 


men ind 
states of the union 
NIU marked the 


them have 


women 


most otf ever met 


from a wide variety of 
from the frozen 
Alaska to the 
from sunny southern 


Ne WwW 


geographical separa- 


Corrie 
grounds 
northwest warm Gulf 
(Coast of 
California to 
De spite the 


tion of their 


Texas 
England 
origins, these volun 
inh Malaya have one 
Thev all hope to 
their country and 
Asian nation which 


teers tor service 
thing in cf 
be of 
to the southeast 


has asked for their help 


mmon 


SeTViIce to 


In announcing the Malayan proj 
ect, Peace ( orps Director Sargent 
Shriver emphasized that it was de 
ve lope d in re sponse to a request trom 
the Federation of Malava submitted 
to him last May. Mr. Shriver 
NIU was an ideal choice as the train 


ing site “because of its geographical 


said 


location and its spec ial competence 
in Malayan studies.” Volunteers will 
Malaya 


begin working in early 


The Peace Corps Comes to NIV 


fields of health 


ind rural development 


next vear in the 
education 
Their training and testing for nine 
weeks at Northern is part of the 
Peace Corps routine to make sure 
only top qualified representatives of 
the United States answer the call to 
ibroad. The volunteers at 
NIU all voice their hopes that they 
make the 
Dr. | 
of NIU’s 
Peace 


lava 


service 


final selection list 
Norman 


history 


Parmer, chairman 
department and 
Corps representative to Ma- 
and Dr. J. Patrick White of the 
same department, were the two NII 
laid 
groundwork for the unit’s training 
White is the 


gram director for the nine weeks of 


individuals who most of the 


on the « umpus. Dr pro 


training. Dr. Parmer, an authority 


on Malava and its culture, will travel 
next 


to that countr\ veal 


The volunteers include 24 women 


and 15 men. Their previous training 
qualifies l6 as registered nurses 12 
three 


ipprenticeship training 


is laboratory technicians each 
as teachers 
instructors, and surveyors; one as a 
and another as an ar- 
All of these abilities will be 
Malava’s effort to de- 


velop its technical resources, health 


soil Survevol 
chitect 
valuable in 


program, and economic condition. 

The Peace (¢ orps, established Mar. 
1, 1961, by an 
President Kennedy, is an independ- 
ent agency within the Department 
ot State. 

The objectives of the new venture 
are stated in the official Peace Corps 
fact book: “The Peace Corps repre- 
sents an opportunity for individual 
citizens to work directly with the 


executive order of 


people of other countries to provide 


economic, social, or educational as- 


sistance and to further the cause of 


HONEYMOONERS Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Stensland, 
one of the few married couples in training for 
the Peace Corps, enjoy one of their infrequent 
coffee breaks during the busy training schedule 


Education 





peace through personal relationships 


and the development of mutual 


understanding.” 

Northern Illinois University is the 
third Midwest university selected to 
train corpsmen. Iowa State Univer- 


sity and Notre Dame University 
were the other two. Illinois has the 
largest representation, with 
eight NIU Peace Corps volunteers. 
Trainees include a 1960 graduate of 
Northern who majored in biology 


state 


and since graduation has been a re- 
search technician for the Chicago 
Medical School. 

the other trainees have 
One 


Some of 


singular backgrounds. regis- 


tered nurse, am Eskimo by birth, has 
town of Kotzebue, Alaska, 
above the Arctic Circle. An lowa 
high-school teacher also managed a 


a home 


farm near her home town. 

A South Dakota couple, married 
one week before they arrived at the 
NIU campus, will spend their first 
two vears of Malaya, 
if they successfully complete the 
training. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Stens- 
land both were interested in foreign 
Mrs. Stensland had 
planned duty in New Guinea as a 


marriage in 


service work. 


missionary nurse, until her husband- 
to-be was accepted for the Peace 
Corps. They then moved their wed- 
ding date ahead and now are “honey- 


DeKalb’s Hotel, 


where Peace Corps volunteers are 


mooning” at Rice 
lodged due to Northern's on-campus 
housing shortage 

Others 
clude an expert machinist from Ari- 
zona, a former WA¢ 
neer who received US Army training 


among the volunteers in- 
a civil engi 


as a locomotive engineer, a former 
Navy Reserve nurse, a member of 


an Air National Guard unit, and a 
technician who had worked in heart 
research. The youngest volunteer is 
22: the oldest, 49. 

These are the people in the NII 
program. Following is a brief outline 
of the work they 


qualify for the Malayan project 


must master to 
By the training’s end, the volun 
had 120 
Asia; 80 hours on 


American studies: 60 hours on world 


teers will have hours of 


work on southeast 


affairs; 120 hours of physical condi- 
tioning; 33 hours of health training, 
including 10 on Red Cross first aid: 
20 hours of an introduction to the 
three languages they will encounter 


FIRST ARRIVALS 

on the Northern 
campus check in at 
DeKalb’s Rice Hotel 
where Peace Corps 
volunteers will 

stay because of a 
lack of space 

in NIU residence 
halls Greeting 

the trainees 

ore Dr. J. Norman 
Parmer, Peace Corps 
representative to 
Malaya, at left 

and Dr. J. Patrick 
White, Peace Corps 
director on the 

NIU campus, second 


from right 


Malay, Chinese, and Tamil, a dia- 
lect of India; and 15 hours of Peace 
Corps orientation. 

The volunteers are not permitted 
cars during the training. They must 
walk the one-mile distance from their 
hotel to the NIU campus. This means 
that they will have covered about 
130 miles of this hiking before they 
end their NIU stay. 

The will 


weeks of home leave upon successful 


volunteers receive two 
completion of their campus Stay, 
Dec. 15. Early in 1962 they will be 
sent to Malaya where they will re- 
ceive further instruction, particularly 
in the languages, before assuming 
their duties. 

The volunteers heard themselves 
called “a group dedicated to a mis- 
sion” by Dr. Francis R. Geigle, NIU 
executive vice-president, speaking 
during welcoming ceremonies. 

Dr. Robert W. 
Peace Corps training officer from 
Washington. D.C.. told them, “The 


Peace ( orps is not a one-way street 


Iversen, senior 


It is not a matter of Americans going 
abroad to serve another country, al 
though this is 
of the program. You as volunteers 
will benefit as will Northern Illinois 
University citizen of the 
The Malayans have given 


an important aspect 


and every 
country 
us a rare opportunity in opening 


their homes to Americans.” 


HEADQUARTERS for the Peace Corps 
at Northern Illinois 

University is this house 

at 625 College Avenue, one of 
several NIU has rented 

to provide more space for its 
expanding enrollment. 


LISTENING INTENTLY to a speaker 
during their nine-weeks 

training program at Northern 

are members of the 

Peace Corps Malayan unit 





IEA Family of Affiliates 


First in a Series 


Superintendents Associations 


cooperate with other groups to improve administration 


, 
‘ie ILLINOIS Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools and 
the Illinois Association of School Ad- 
\inistrators are two active and in- 
fluential professional associations in 
the Illinois’ Education Association 
tamilv of affiliates 
Who are thev? Why are they? 
What do they do? How do they op- 
rate? These questions are put to 
provide the format for this story, the 
first in a series intended to give a 
vord picture of the IEA affiliates in 
terms of membership, purposes, ac- 


tivities, and organization. 


|[ACSS: Who Are They? 

The 
swers this question clearly and con- 
The 


tion is to be the 


association constitution an- 


cisely name of this organiza 


Illinois Association 
of County Superintendents ot 
Schools, LACSS All 
ntendents in Illinois upon payment 


of stated dues shall become members 


county super 


of the association.” 

\ check of the membership roster 
it the end of September showed that 
101 of the 102 county superintend- 
ents were listed as current paid-up 


Tri mbe rs 
Why Are They? 
Again the 


inswer. “The purpose of this associ- 


constitution gives the 


ation is to torm an _ organization 
which will be valuable to individual 
county superintendents, and which 
will enable them to work more effec- 
tively with the state department of 
public instruction, with the legisla- 
ture, with the Illinois Education 
Association, with the Illinois 
ation of School Boards, and other or- 


ganizations furthering the interests 


Associ- 


of education.” 


What Do They Do? 

Their activities include a program 
of regularly scheduled meetings both 
at state and regional levels, involve 
ment in a variety of studies, very 
active promotion of a legislative pro- 


gram during each session of the leg- 


islature, assistance with LEA division 


ind other regional meetings, and 
participation in the regional and state 
meetings of the Illinois Association of 
School Each 
county superintendents and the office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
hold a 


days. 


Boards summer the 


struction joint meeting for 


three or fow 


How Do They Operate? 


len regional groups ot approxi- 


mately 10 counties each, which are 
4 illed blocks 
ganizational structure through which 


the work of 
formed. At the state level a presic nt, 


provide the basic or- 


the association is per- 


president-elect, and secretary-treas- 
urer are elected. These officers, the 
past-president, and the 
each of the 10° blocks 
blockheads” 


committe 


immediate 
chairman of 
often 
constitute the 
for the association 

Most of the work of the 


tion is performed or directed bv the 


referred to as 


executive 
issocla- 


executive committee and three of the 
legislative 

Each of 
these mayor st inding committees has 


LO blocks 


exist for special 


standing committees 


supervisory ind research 
a member from each of the 
Other 
work 


The line of communications in this 


committees 


issociation is probably the most effi- 
cient and effective in Ilinois among 
the professional educational groups. 
Several 


excellent 


contribute to such 
One is 
the almost perfect coordination of 
the “blocks” -with the 
Another is the 
scheduled monthly meetings of each 
of the 10 blocks presided over by 
the chairman or “blockhead” who is 


tactors 


communications 


executive 


oard regularly 


a member of the executive commit- 
tee 
Agendas for the block 


include reports from the executive 


meetings 
committee and the several standing 
and spec ial committees. A fine tradi- 
tion has been established throughout 
the state for well-planned, strong, 


effective programs, conducted on a 
businesslike and professional basis. 
The association depends upon its 
committee for direction 
and guidance. It looks to its stand- 
ing and speci il committees for work. 
It uses the block structure for coor- 
communica- 


executive 


dination and two-way 
tion. It has 


a representative 


almost every member 


serving as to some 


association for liaison and 
Attend a 
board association, an 
committe School Problems 
IASCD, TASA, Illinois Con- 


Teachers, or 


meeting of the 
IEA 


Com- 


service 


school 


mission 


gress of Parents and 


anv other of the many organizations 


working in the interests of educa- 
Ilinois and vou will almost 
IACSS. 


association 


tion m 
certainly see a member of 
Representatives of the 
serve on such boards as the Illinois 
Reading Service and State Teachers 
Certification Board 

Recent activities and projects in- 
clude successful sponsorship otf sev- 
eral bills in the legislature. Included 
in the list f 


are: improvement ot 
standards for the 


elementary super- 
certificate, requirement that 


( le rk 


tricts when tax objections are filed, 


VIsOory 


the county notify school dis- 


and a requirement that boards of 
education publish notice of place 
candidates to file as 
candidates — for Another 
project has been reorganization of 
the state plan for the administration 
otf G.E.D. tests. 


and time for 


election. 


Officers 

Officers of IACSS this vear are: 
president, Clarence D. Blair, St. 
Clair County, Belleville; president- 
elect, Ruel Hall, Kaskaskia County, 
Kankakee; and secretary-treasurer, 
\ever, Menard County, 


Petersburg 


Pauline 


IASA: Who Are They? 

Approximately 800 
ing positions as superintendent, as- 
principal, 


persons hold- 


sistant superintendent, 





college president, professor of edu- 
cation, or staff member of the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction or the IEA are on the pro- 
fessional membership roster of the 
Illinois Association of School Admin- 
istrators. Of these, 90 percent are 
superintendents or assistant superin- 
tendents. In addition to a _protes- 
sional membership classification the 
IASA constitution provides for a 
“School Service Membership” open 
to manufacturers and distributors of 
schoo! materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment and to publishers of school 
books and their representatives. 
About 40 are listed in this grouping. 


Why Are They? 

Purposes of LASA are listed on the 
official association brochure as fol- 
low De 

i. ae provide a compact state- 
wide organization for the promotion 
and development of the best in all 
administration. 

with all other 
state in pro- 


matters of school 

2. To cooperate 
organizations of the 
viding better education for the chil- 
dren of Illinois. 

a. oe provide an annual program 
dealing with educational problems 
in the state of Illinois that can be 
endorsed and actively promoted by 
every administrator in the state. 

4. To assist in developing a con- 
structive program of public relations 
and legislation for education in 
Illinois. 

5. To encourage educational re- 
search by established organizations 
such as the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation and the state universities and 


colleges. 


—IEA photos by W. Stewart Williams 
1ACSS OFFICERS Pauline Meyer, Clarence Blair, 
and Ruel Hall 
up-coming meeting of county superintendents. At 
right, speakers table guests at the 196] IASA 
Fall Conference included, from left, Everett Kerr; 
Fred McDavid; Mrs. and Mr. George Wilkins; 
W. E. McAllister; and IASA Pres. J. A. Mann 


above) get together to discuss an 


Jecember 


6. To sponsor appropriate activi- 
ties which promote the professionali- 
zation of the superintendency. 


What Do They Do? 

IASA activities include 
conferences; publication of a bulle- 
tin, newsletters, and an annual re- 
port; sponsorship of studies; a legis- 
lative program; development of 
policy statements relative to impor- 
tant educational matters; continuous 
work with the Illinois Association of 
School Boards; and participation in 
programs and work of other educa- 
tional associations. 


annual 


Two meetings are scheduled in 
the autumn. The first of these, the 
Fall Conference, is designed to serve 


~ 


purpose number 3 in the list above, 


“to provide an annual program deal- 
ing with educational problems. 

This year the conference was held 
on the SIU campus at Carbondale. 
Subjects discussed during the two- 
day meeting included “Problems and 
Issues in Public Education Today— 
Implications for the Administrator,” 
“Social Forces Affecting Administra- 
tion of the School Program,” “The 
Role of the National Council for 
the Advancement of Teacher Edu- 
cation,” and “Education for Today's 
Challenge.” 

The second of the autumn sessions 
is a joint meeting of the [Illinois 
school board association and IASA, 
and is one of several annual activi- 
ties in support of the second of the 
constitutional purposes, “to cooper- 
ate with all organizations of the 
state. - 

A two-day spring meeting for offi- 
and all committees 


cers, directors, 


of the association is held at Allerton 
Park. 

Publications include The Reporter 
which is issued three times during 
the school year, an annual report of 
about 50 pages, and occasional spe- 
cial publications which grow out of 
studies sponsored by the association. 

The association establishes a legis- 
lative program in cooperation with 
[EA and other groups interested in 
educational matters. Last year nine 
of 14 IASA legislative recommenda- 
tions became law. The IASA execu- 
tive director works at the legislature 
with other IEA staff members as a 
lobbyist, registered in the name of 
IASA. 

The Illinois Commission for the 
Advancement of School Administra- 
tion was organized under the spon- 
sorship of IASA. The commission is 
engaged in a study of ways to 
strengthen training programs, in- 
service education, and certification 
requirements for administrative per- 
sonnel by establishing higher stand- 
ards. 

This is an outstanding example of 
[ASA sponsorship of studies and its 
cooperative approach. The commis- 
sion is involving at least nine other 
organizations as it pursues its studies 
and develops recommendations. 

During the past year the associa- 
tion has set up a consultative service 
for superintendents and boards of 
education in situations where work- 
ing relations are unsatisfactory. 
Again this is a cooperative program 
with the school board association. 

Most of the work and activities of 
[ASA involve cooperation with other 
groups. The superintendent of a 





school district exists solely to serve 
the district. Everything he does is 
for or with others. So it is also with 
the administrator's association. 


How Do They Operate? 

One part of this question was 
necessarily answered in the preced- 
ing section. Since most of what the 
association does affects others, an 
explanation of what it does also in- 
volves how these things are done. 

[ASA is the only IEA affiliate that 
employs an executive director. This 
position was created in 1960 in co- 
operation with IEA. Gerald W. 
Smith, administrative relations asso- 
ciate for IEA, devotes approximately 
half of his time as executive director 
of IASA. The association pays [EA 
a portion of his and a secretary's 
salary. All administrative functions 
of the association are centered in the 
office of the director and are per- 
formed by him. These include all the 
duties, responsibilities, and functions 
that usually are performed for an 
association by a professional execu- 
tive officer. 

The official board and standing 
committees determine the policies of 
the association and set the course for 
their implementation. The major 
committees are: program, legisla- 
tion, resolutions, hospitality-ethics- 
welfare, and membership and fi- 
nance. 

During the past year progress has 
been made toward a more active and 
closer working relationship with re- 
gional groups throughout the state. 
An advisory council of representa- 
tives from several regional organiza- 
tions has been activated. 

Like the county superintendents 
association, LASA is represented on 
more than a dozen boards, commis- 
sions, and committees. Included are 
the Illinois Reading Service, State 
Teachers Certification Board, Illinois 
Joint Council on School Health, and 
the Illinois Committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Officers 

Officers for 1961-62 are: president, 
Jewell A. Mann, superintendent, 
Jacksonville; vice-president, W. E. 
McAllister, superintendent of the 
elementary district, Centralia; 
tary, John H. Springman, superin- 
tendent, Glenview; and treasurer, 
Fred C. McDavid, superintendent, 
Richwoods High School, Peoria 
Heights. 


secre- 
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The results of a survey show how Illinois compares 


IX REASED EMPHASIS on the educa- 
tion of superior students has led 
to greatly increased interest in de- 
bate activities on the high-school 
level. Collegiate debating in America 
dates back well into pre-Revolution- 
ary days, but high-school debating 
is comparatively new. 

Most college coaches have a fair 
idea of debate activity in other col- 
leges throughout the country and 
the types of programs run there. At 
the high-school level we frequently 
do not know characteristics of other 
debate programs even in our own 
state, to say nothing of those in ad- 
joining states. Intellige nt planning 
requires knowledge of what others 
are doing. The competitive nature of 
debate makes it impossible to com- 
pete with any high degree of success 
against programs that have consider- 
ably greater scope and support. 


Based on Research 

The material in this article stems 
from a major research project at 
Mississippi Southern College. The 
forensics division of the speech de- 
partment has undertaken a survey 
of high-school debate programs 
across the nation. In 1959 concen- 
tration was on the south central and 
southeast portions of the country; 
in 1960 the focus was on the north- 
east and north central. We received 
returns from 69 percent of the 
schools to which we mailed our 


to its surrounding states in 


High-School Debate Activity 


questionnaires. The total survey in- 
cludes approximately 1211 high 
schools in a 33-state area. The survey 
concentrated on high schools with 
large enrollments. This article will 
compare data obtained from Illinois 
with those of its adjoining states. 
Specific identification of high schools 
has not been made since many di- 
rectors indicated a desire for anony- 
mity. 


Let's Look at Figures 

Table I presents a brief synopsis 
of a data concerning Illinois high- 
school programs compared with 
those of Wisconsin, lowa, and Indi- 
ana. Illinois figures for the percent- 
age of responding high schools 
indicating active programs compares 
very favorably with those in adjoin- 
ing states. However, when compared 
with the other states in the 33-state 
area, the figure is low. The increase 
over 1958-59 is quite significant and 
marks a dramatic increase in debate 
activity. 

Since the modern debate program 
is centered on tournament activity, 
tournament attendance figures are 
highly important. The decrease from 
11.5 to 11.4 in the average number 
of tournaments attended is not 
alarming, since there has been an 
over-all growth with new schools 
being added, which accounts for the 
slight decrease. However, most states 
reported growth in both of these 


TABLE | 
SUMMARY OF DEBATE ACTIVITY 


Percent responding 

Percent of respondents active in 1958-59 
Percent of respondents active in 1959-60 
Average number of tournaments attended, 
Average number of tournaments attended, 
Percent of active programs belonging to NFL 


ILL. wis. lOWA IND. 
7I 87 70 76 
65 64 65 53 
72 64 65 62 


1958-59 11.5 7.9 10 12.7 
1959-60 11.4 8.9 14 1.7 


60 52 74 80 


Percent of active programs reporting specific budgets 57 72 74 70 


Average budget reported 

Highest budget reported 

Average squad size 

Percent of debaters actively participating 


$560 $540 $450 

$1000 $800 $1500 
29 13.6 15.6 
71.5 


$568 
$1400 
2! 

72 86 73 


Percent of coaches with majors or minors in speech 78 72 74 60 


Percent of coaches with debate experience 


66 64 47 60 


nois Education 





areas. Most schools indicated that 
they attended eight or more tourna- 
ments. The highest number of tour- 
naments attended reported by any 
Table II contains a 
analysis of tourna- 


school was 20. 
more thorough 
ment attendance. 

The National Forensics League is 
the only organization on a national 
level concentrating on high-school 
forensic activity. The percentages in 

Table I are based upon active high- 
school debate programs responding 
to the survey. The authors have 
noticed a general trend indicating 
that the better and more active high- 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF TOURNAMENTS 

ATTENDED, 1959-60* 

ILL. WIS. IOWA 
1-3 ft 12 5 i 
4-6 20 24 21 22 
7-10 23 40 21 it 
11-13 17 0 26 6 
14-17 20 20 10 28 
18 and over 8 4 10 23 
*Figures are in percentages of 
active programs reported. 


IND. 


school programs in each state are 
NFL members. 

Since debate activity costs money, 
no comparison or ani ilysis of debate 
programs can be comple te without 
examining the financial support 
available for the debate program. 
Approximately 57 percent of the 
Illinois high schools in the survey 
reported specific appropriations for 
debate. For a coach to plan intelli- 
gently, it is important that he know 
how much money he will have avail- 
able. Those schools that do not re- 
port a specific budget have money 
available, but it is hard to determine 
the exact amount, since it comes 
from a variety of sources, including 
candy sales, dances, parental sup- 
port, and in some cases tournament- 
to-tournament specific appropria- 
tions from the principal's budget. 
Those schools do not operate as effi- 
ciently as others, though in some 
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cases they have more money avail- 
able. The largest inde -pendently 
raised sum re ported was $800 by a 
Louisiana high school. The directors 
of some programs did not have suffi- 
cient material available to make a 
tabulation of the size of their budg- 
ets; they were also unable to project 
their program for the coming year 
since they did not know how success- 
ful their fund-raising activities would 
be. Table III contains a more de- 
tailed analysis of debate budgets. Of 
the reporting schools, 40 percent had 
budgets exceeding $500. The high- 
est budget reported in the 33-state 
area was $5000. 

The average size of debate squads 
in Illinois ranks between those of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and is some- 
what below average for the region. 
There is considerable diversity in 
this aspect of debate programs, as 
Table IV indicates. The figures re- 
lating to the size of the squad must 
be interpreted in relation to the per- 
centage of the individuals who 
actually get an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. Wisconsin is notably above 
average in the percentage of stu- 
dents on the debate squad who get 


TABLE II! 
SIZE OF ANNUAL BUDGETS REPORTED* 
ILL. WIS. IOWA IND. 
$!-$100 10 12 0 7 
$101-$500 50 44 43 72 
$501-$1000 15 44 57 7 
Over $1000 25 0 0 14 


*Figures are in percentages of programs 
reporting specific budgets. 


TABLE IV 
SIZE OF SQUADS* 
ILL. Wis. IOWA IND 
1-5 debaters 0 0 5 0 
6-10 ” 8 32 17 
11-15 ” 29 0 26 39 
16-20 ” 23 24 21 28 
21-25 ” 6 13 16 17 
More than 25 
debaters 31 55 0 
*Figures are in percentages of 
active programs reported. 


Professor of Speech and Director of Forens 


sch and Assistant Debate Coach 


actual tournament experience. IIli- 
nois, lowa, and Indiana are about 
average for the region. 

One of the most important dimen- 
sions of the educational experience 
that the debater gets is the guidance 
received from the debate coach. One 
argument for debate activity has 
been that it provides the debate 
coach an extended opportunity to 
give individual attention to superior 
students. How well trained are the 
people who guide our students in 
this activity? Course work and train- 
ing in directing debate and in the 
theories of debate are given in 
speech departments. Another source 
through which persons could obtain 
training would be by actual partici- 
pation in debate. Ide sally, of course, 
the director should have had both. 


The directors of programs in Illi- 
nois show a good level of academic 
preparation in debate, with a greater 
portion of them having majors or 
minors in speech than was reported 


in most other states or in any of 
the three states compared with Ili- 
nois here. As far as the debate ex- 
perience of coaches is concerned, im- 
provement could certainly be made. 
Though the figures for Illinois are 
noticeably better than those ‘of Iowa 
and Indiana, all three states are quite 
low. 

The over-all debate 
Illinois compares favorably 
those programs of its adjoining states 
and the region as a whole. In most 
categories it is neither outstandingly 
above nor below the averages for 
the region. Tournament participa- 
tion has decreased since 1958-59. A 
noticeable weakness in the Illinois 
high-school debate programs is the 
remarkably low percentage of 
schools which have specific budg- 
etary appropriations for debate. Ac- 
tion bringing Illinois more into line 
with the practice of other states in 
this regard would certainly mate- 
rially strengthen the program. 


program in 
with 





higher education’s role in the profession 


Department of E 


N INSTITUTION of higher education 
has many and varied functions, 
but its chief concern is that of edu- 
cating. Since most of the difficulties 
in the world today are due either to 
misinformation or to lack of informa- 
tion, a tremendously important func- 
tion of education is to help increase 
understanding through information 
and communication. 

Universal education is essential 
to international understanding and 
good will, and an enlightened pub- 
lic is essential to the preservation of 
democracy. The critics of education 
will point to the world situation as 
evidence of the fact that education 
has failed, but they must admit that 
education has not really been given a 
fair test when, even in the United 
States, according to Bureau of Cen- 
sus figures, almost 10 percent of the 
adult population is functionally illit- 
erate. 

A foreign student recently ob- 
served, “With your modern methods, 
nine farmers are now able to produce 
all the food needed by 100 people, 
so that 91 out of each 100 are avail- 
able for other worth-while activities; 
whereas in my country practically 
all of the time of all of the people 
must be devoted to providing the 
bare necessities of life. If the world 
could utilize the forces of human be- 
havior for good as successfully and 
efficiently as you have the forces of 
nature, enough energy could be 
channeled from destructive to con- 
structive activities to make life on 
this earth a Utopian existence.” 

This, in essence, is the challenge 
facing higher education and the 
teaching profession generally. We 
must at least make some progress in 
this direction in order to justify the 
enormous cost of the program. The 
public can not be expected to sup- 
port an activity which does not vield 
a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. Upwards of 20 billions of dol- 
lars are now being spent each year 
on education in this country, and ap- 
proximate ‘ly one fourth of the popu- 
lation is directly involved in the 
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enterprise. This tremendous cost in 
money and manpower obligates the 
profession to dedicate itself to the 
constant improvement of instruction 
at all levels of learning. 


Promote Quality Teaching 

The teacher's special concern is, 
of course, with the education of the 
child. Special skills are required 
each stage of the individual's educa- 
tion. Teaching thus becomes equally 
important at all levels, and some in- 
stitutions of higher education are 
recognizing this fact. Foundation 
grants have been established at vari- 
ous graduate schools of education 
to further research in the area of 
quality teaching. 

During the past several years the 
writer has asked his students to list 
the outstanding traits or qualifica- 
tions of those teachers whom they 
considered to be their best. Most fre- 
quently mentioned were “a sincere 
interest in the welfare of the student” 
and “complete dedication to teach- 
ing.” Furthermore, students felt that 
it was easy to discover those teach- 
ers who merely professed such 
interest. 

Students of all ages are quick to 
respond to good teaching. The fact 
that older students are capable of 
independent study and are expected 
to assume more responsibility for 
their own thinking and learning does 
not relieve the college instructor of 
his obligation to teach as effectively 
as possible. Rarely do professors gain 
distinction by good teaching. For this 
reason they seldom refer to them- 
selves as teachers and there is the 
ever-present danger that some will 
neglect their professional responsi- 
bility to the student in favor of re- 
search and writing. Students may 
react with apathy to such a teacher 
and may feel that they have been 
relegated to a kind of gray limbo of 
learning unrelieved by any spark of 
inspired teaching. College and uni- 
versity teachers who start a chain 
reaction by teaching those who teach 


others who may, in turn, teach others 


Southern 


Iilinois University 


have as much or more responsibility 
to society for improvement of the 
teaching profession than teachers at 
any other level, because they are 
responsible not only for their own 
teaching but also for the proper 
preparation of other teachers. Those 
who complain of the poor instruction 
which their students had at the 
lower levels of learning must be will- 
ing to accept their share of the 
blame, as teachers who helped—or 
failed in many cases—to prepare the 
former teachers of these students. 


A First-Choice Profession 


Too long has the teaching profes- 
sion been a haven for second-besters. 
Students scanning the professional 
horizon and deciding to complete 
only the minimum requirements for 
teaching, “just in case,” do nothing 
but foster a disparaging attitude 
toward the teacher-training program. 
The student who chooses another 
profession but ultimately ends up in 
the classroom begrudges even token 
preparation for teaching. Those who 
come into the profession by the back 
door usually stay in the kitchen, 
going through the motions of teach- 
ing—washing dishes, so to speak— 
all their professional lives. This prac- 
tice could be considerably mitigated 
by a strong professional organization 
at the university level, making teach- 
ing attractive enough to be a first- 
choice profession. 

Another category of students con- 
sidering the teaching profession are 
those who face up to the fact that 
they have little or no talent—are not 
even second-besters—but who have 
no qualms about becoming worthy of 
the title “teacher.” School becomes 
dull indeed when students are re- 
quired to sit at the feet of those who 
should be denied admission to a pro- 
fession which requires great ability, 
ingenuity, and creativity. 

The university must be responsible 
for seeing that teachers are qualified 
to transmit the rich cultural heritage 
of our civilization, which is the birth- 
right of every school child. Those 





persons who remain culturally 
threadbare should be discouraged 
from continuing in the profession. 
The university has the responsibility 
of guiding the prospective teacher 
into good subject-matter prepara- 
tion, followed by stress upon the 
function of the teacher. Tempera- 
ment is important; a teacher must be 
a catalyst to arouse the lethargic 
pupil to academic action. 

The writer feels that more teach- 
ers fail because they do not know 
how to teach rather than because of 
inadequate subject-matter prepara- 
tion. It is the duty of the college not 
only to teach subject matter but also 
to train prospective teachers, and to 
help develop in them a proper pro- 
fessional attitude. It must provide 
training which will enable teachers 
to present subject matter in an inter- 
esting, inspiring, challenging, and 
effective manner. It should seek out 
those who have special abilities and 
temperament for teaching and en- 
courage them to prepare for the pro- 
fession; it should discourage those 
without such qualifications. 


Improve Instruction Through Research 
In order to provide leadership for 
enlarging the area of human knowl- 


edge, the university must not only 


involve its faculty in a constant 
search for solutions to problems that 
plague society, but should encourage 
its graduates, including those prepar- 
ing to enter the teaching profession, 
to do likewise. 

Those members of a_ university 
faculty who are primarily intereste d 
and able in the area of research and 
writing should be encouraged to de- 
vote their time, attention, and energy 
to this type of activity. Those who 
are more interested in, and adept at, 
classroom teaching should be en- 
couraged and rewarded for their 
efforts in this area. Some can do both 
equally well and should be given the 
opportunity, and perhaps the induce- 
ment, to diversify their efforts. Those 
who give unmistakable evidence of 
being unable or unwilling to do 
either should be summarily ushered 
through the exit of the profession. 

A teacher can not challenge, in- 
spire, stimulate, or develop in stu- 
dents a yearning for learning unless 
the teacher himself has an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge and a compul- 
sive desire to search constantly for 
new ideas, new materials, and new 
and exciting methods of presenta- 
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tion. Thus every good teacher of 
prospective teachers must engage in 
a form of research, otherwise he will 
stagnate and the stultifying influence 
may permeate the entire profession. 

Academic freedom accorded teach- 
ers should be in direct proportion to 
the amount of tact and judgment 
which they exhibit while coping with 
questions of a controversial nature. 
Teachers following revolutionary 
splinter groups or loitering on the 
edge of the lunatic fringe certainly 
have no business te aching at any 
level. Conversely, teachers who exe rt 
great tact and judgment should not 
be hamstrung. The public must be 
apprised of the fact that students 
are entitled to know the truth inso- 
far as the truth can be determined, 
and that teachers professionally 
trained are obligated to teach the 
facts regardless of prejudices and 
misguided beliefs. A strong teaching 
profession, supported by the univer- 
sitys leadership, can secure for all 
teachers the amount of academic 
freedom that thev deserve. 

The role of higher education in 
this changing world is that of both 
a receiving and a transmitting sta- 
tion. The university must keep its 
antennae sensitized to the future re- 
quirements of society, and be able 
to anticipate the needs as they de- 
velop, as well as to direct the think- 
ing of society toward what is best 
for all. Teachers must be prepared 
to cope with problems beyond the 
immediate. 


Cooperate With Other Institutions 

Institutions of higher 
should cooperate with others in order 
to present a united front in the strug- 
gle for these 
areas; to coordinate the efforts of all 
institutions of higher education and 
cooperate with all interested groups 
in promoting the profession of teach- 
ing generally; to active 
participation in an association which 
strives to maintain a proper balance 
between an interest in the welfare of 
its members and service rendered to 
the public; to do their part as educa- 
tional institutions to provide a better 
education for the boys and girls; to 
promote not only specific subject- 
matter areas but general 
field of education. 

This sort of reasoning prompted a 
Southern Illinois University faculty 
member—a member of the [EA—to 
ask, “Why do we not have a state- 


education 


improvement in all 


encourage 


also the 


wide organization of IEA members 
who are located on the various cam- 
puses of the institutions of higher 
education in Illinois, similar to those 
of other educational groups having 
common problems and_ interests? 

This query was made at a meeting 
in the spring of 1960 when an organ- 
ized effort was being made to pro- 
mote higher-education legislation. 

As a result of the interest in 
the discussion which followed, the 
writer conferred with Irving F. 
Pearson, IEA executive secretary, re- 

garding the feasibility of such an 
organization as an affiliate of the 
IEA. Mr. Pearson expressed interest 
in the proposal] and offered his assist- 
ance, but explained that it was the 
policy of IEA that action must be 
initiated by the interested group. 

Accordingly, a few IEA members 
from the campus of each of the state- 
supported institutions of higher edu- 
cation were invited to meet at 
Springfield to discuss the feasibility 
and desirability of attempting the 
formation of such an organization 
on a statewide basis. 

After discussion of educational ac- 
tivities which could better be pro- 
moted cooperatively by the various 
college and university faculties, 
those representatives present de- 
cided to confer with their respective 
groups to determine whether or not 
there seemed to be sufficient interest 
to warrant further efforts to form 
such an organization, and to report 
at a meeting on April 28, 1961. 

At this meeting a temporary chair- 
man was selected and the group 
voted to take the steps necessary to 
perfect an organization. Mr. Fearson 
agreed to assist with the drafting of 

proposed constitution and bylaws 
which could be presented for con- 
sideration and possible revision and 
adoption by the representatives at 
another meeting to be held early 
enough so that the association could 
be formed and an application for 
affiliation with the [EA could be pre- 
sented for action of the Representa- 
tive Assembly in December of 1961. 

A proposed constitution has been 
prepared and copies of it have been 
distributed, for examination, to rep- 
resentatives who were in attendance 
at the previous meetings. It is antici- 
pated that this group will meet again 
soon to complete the organization, 
adopt a suitable constitution, and 
make application for affiliation with 
the Illinois Education Association. 
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Here is a different approach 


in teaching your students 


APPRECIATION OF FINE ARTS 


By DONALD L. FOSTER 


TU opays LITERATURE, art, and 

music appreciation classes gen- 
erally consist of eloquent disserta- 
tions on the greatness of the works 
involved and recitations of praises 
from the critics and so-called experts 
in the fine arts. Unfortunately these 
explanations and exaltations seldom 
accomplish their objectives. First of 
all, the students have heard these 
eulogies as many times as the teach- 
ers have recited them; and second, 
the holier-than-thou attitude that 
pervades such lectures often gives 
the students a feeling of inferiority 
in the presence of something they 
do not comprehend. This can lead to 
hostility on the part of the students 
or, at best, boredom. 

If students could realize that these 
all-too-human giants were not al- 
ways appreciated as they are today 
ind that it was only through a famil- 
iarity and a willingness to under- 
stand that the masters have been 
placed on their pedestals, the stu- 
dents could take the first big step 
toward a full and meaningful appre- 
ciation of the arts. This initial under- 
standing can be brought about 
through what may at first appear to 


be a negative approach. 


Ignore Commendations 

Instead of selecting the usual quo- 
tations that praise and flatter, when 
stressing appreciation of fine 
why not try using only those that 
condemn and attack? The effect of 
pairing a Beethoven symphony, a 
Shakespearean play, or a Rembrandt 


arts 


painting with a selection of the more 
barbed criticisms will be to bring 
down the giants from their pedestals, 
and is bound to stimulate interest 
and promote provocative discussions. 
Then, by showing that these objec- 
tious leveled at the pioneers of the 
well as 


found in our own day 


past — as many criticisms 
are due to 


a non-acceptance of what is unfamil- 


AD 


iar, students will come to the realiza- 
tion that only through an under- 
standing and familiarity with the 
arts can they hope to appreciate the 
great painters, sculptors, writers, and 
musicians and their works. They 
must see that to appreciate fully 
means to understand. 

Examples of the less-than-compli- 
mentary judgments are as prevalent 
as those that praise, if one only 
makes the effort to find them. Tchai- 
kovsky’s well-known “First Piano 
Concerto” “Tonight We Love’ to 
the students) when first performed 
was said to be “like the first pancake, 
a flop” by a Russian critic. The poetry 
of Keats was called “unintelligible,” 
“insane,” “tiresome,” and “absurd 
nonsense’ by the early English crit- 
ics. In fact, many historians believe 
the vicious criticisms of which Keats 
was a victim were a contributing fac- 
tor to his untimely death. During 
his life Van Gogh was either com- 
pletely ignored or violently attacked. 
For his entire output he received less 
than two hundred dollars. Today he 
is the most popular artist of the 
American gallery-goer, and his “Sun- 
flowers” has sold more prints in the 
United States than any other paint- 
ing. 

Attacks came from both narrow- 
minded uninformed critics and from 
well-known personages one would 
have thought to be more perceptive. 
The popular critic and writer, John 
Ruskin, charged Whistler with “fling- 
ing a pot of paint in the public's 
and said that Beethoven 
sounded to him “like the upsetting 
of bags of nails, with here and there 
an also dropped hammer.” Samuel 
Pepys termed Shakespeare's Mid- 
summer Night's Dream the “most 
insipid ridiculous play that I ever 
saw in my life.” In George Bernard 
Shaw's opinion “Brahms is nothing 
more than a sentimental voluptuary "s 
and Leo Tolstoy in his What Is Art? 


face,” 


writes that Wagner's music “is just 
as silly as Beethoven's.” 

Probably the group of artists be- 
rated more than any other by the 
newspapers of the period were the 
Impressionistic painters. For an art 
appreciation class to view some of 
the harmless-looking paintings of 
Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, and 
Degas, while at the same time listen- 
ing to the opinions of the critics, 
might well be the beginning for a 
more open-minded attitude toward 
today’s modern artists. So common 
was the adverse criticism toward the 
painters of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries that almost 
all of the labels given to the art 
movements ( Impressionism, Cubism, 
Fauvism, etc.) were originally meant 
as terms of ridicule; because of their 
constant use, they remained to iden- 
tify the movements. 


Victims of Ridicule 

It was not too long ago that the 
American artists, writers, and musi- 
cians we today take for granted were 
the victims of ridicule and scorn. 
Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass 
was called by one critic “grotesque,” 
“ungrammatical,” and “repulsive”; 
George Gershwin’s “An American in 
Paris’ was described as being “ nau- 
seous claptrap” by a New York 
critic; and Frank Lloyd Wright was 
completely ignored by the public 
and considered a madman by his 
fellow architects. Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter, Melville’s Moby Dick, 
Poe’s The Raven, not to mention the 
works of Dreiser and the realists that 
either viciously 
overlooked by 


followed, were all 
attacked or entirely 
the American public and press. 

One need not dig into old news- 
papers or periodicals to find the type 
of criticisms we have been discuss- 
ing. Fortunately this work has all 
been done for us by scholars and 
experts in the field. Included in the 
literature of each of the fine arts are 
many excellent books on criticism. 
Some cover the whole field of criti- 
cism while others, like Elsie Smith’s 
An Estimate of Wordsworth by His 
Contemporaries, deal with a particu- 
lar individual. There are even a few, 
like Nicolas Slonimsky’s Lexicon of 
Musical Invective, that concentrate 
only on adverse criticism. 

Reading excerpts from the note- 
books, letters, and autobiographies 
of artists is another way of bringing 
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. NG STUDENT of acting en- 
LX rolled in a summer drama class 
remarked that she had never seen a 
Shakespearean play, had never read 
Hamlet or Henry IV, Part I, indeed 
didn't even know who Gertrude or 
Mistress Quickly were. 

A poll taken among otuer mem- 
bers of the acting class in the drama 
division of this first Summer High- 
School Institute in Speech at Illinois 
State Normal University revealed 
that more than half of them were 
similarly ignorant of these works by 
England's and probably the world's 
greatest dramatist. In fact, the only 
student who did recognize Gertrude 
was, the one who had chosen to por- 
tray Hamlet's mother as part of a 
required solo class exercise. 

Although this illustration may not 
be typical of the majority of second 
ary school students in Illinois, or 
of other students in the schools rep 
resented by the 
it is significant in that the 15 
students in this class were considered 


Institute acting 


class 
“superior students in every way by 
their respective high schools and on 
that basis were selected to attend the 
three-weeks session 


This would indicate that our aver- 


More Shakespeare 
on the 


High-School Stage 


4dministrator and drama teacher alike must realize 


the importance of educating actor and 


audience to appreciate worth-while stage productions. 


By ALAN A. STAMBUSKY 
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age, even supe! ior, secondary school 
students in Illinois may not be get- 
ting the amount kind of dra- 
matic training they need to help 
them appreciate through study and 
to experience through extracurricu- 
lar dramatic production what is best 
in world drama and theater. 

The purpose of the dramatic arts 
program in the secondary schools 
should be to train discriminating 
young actors and their potential 
adult audiences to demand a con- 
sistently high standard of dramatic 
entertainment. Quite often, however, 
the opposite is true in the average 
high-school situation: both actors 
and audiences are constantly exposed 
to second-rate, run-of-the-mill 
royalty or low-royalty “budget” plays 

usually farce-comedies—which pre- 
sent little or no challenge to either 

Too often local 
and in many states 
such 


and 


non- 


ictor or director 


papers in Illinois 
include announcements of 
senior or junior class plays as Tessie’s 
Truest Test, Onions in the Stew, or 
I Was a Teen-Age Dracula. It is the 
rare and industrious school indeed 
that announces a challenging, ambi- 
tious production selected from the 


golden archives of the masterpieces 


of world drama—many of which are 
royalty-free and go a-begging for 
high-school presentation. 

With the average high-school stu- 
dent beset daily by a barrage of 
merely good and often quite bad 
movies plus a consistently low level 
of television dramatic fare, any latent 
aesthetic appreciation he might have 
for what is good or better in drama 
is in extreme danger of being de- 
stroyed entirely. Hence, it is essential 
that secondary school administrators 
and teachers recognize the impor- 
tance of giving the student, while 
he is still young and developing his 
artistic tastes, the opportunity to 
observe and to participate frequently 
in worth-while productions. 

It is an aesthetic injustice to ex- 
pose the student to inferior dramatic 
pieces which are often hastily hashed 
together for a quick sale to publish- 
ers. 

The ability to discriminate and to 
evaluate dramatic performances with 
which he comes in contact is one 
of the high-school student’s funda- 
mental needs, and for him it should 
be a logical step in the total learning 
process. But the process should not 
stop here; there is a concomitant 
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cultural aspect to be considered also. 
The student should be encouraged 
to develop individual skills of acting 
and interpretation through active 
participation in extracurricular dra- 
matic productions, thereby enriching 
his life as a whole and dev eloping a 
more interesting and well- rounded 
person: ality. Cooperation with others 
in w orking together on a group dra- 
matic project and the resulting com- 
municative experience are additional 
social advantages. 

These ends are not always clearly 
understood or sought after by the 
average secondary school teacher or 
director of drama. There are prob- 
ably many reasons for this: admin- 
istrative pressures placed on the 
teacher to take the “easy way,” 
pseudo-economic barriers, certain 
social stigmas, and even some pro- 
vincial religious customs often mili- 
tate against the production high 
school of challenging stage works. 

Yet even if the drama _ teacher 
should decide to do something out 
of the ordinary for the class or school 
play but meets with opposition, 
rather than seek ways to overcome 
the objections, ge nerally she will 
give in to the pressures from without 
—from whatever source—and will be 


satisfied doing something less chal- 


lenging to her and to her students. 
What is even more disheartening is 
that she will likewise, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, force her 
students to be satisfied with doing 
something of less worth and what 
is probably far below their dramatic 
caps abilities. In the final analysis she 
will have failed both herself and her 
students by neglecting to present 
them with the challenge which they 
should have if they are to gain the 
most from their high-school learning 
experience. 


Drama Coach Must Share Blame 
The entire blame should not be 
placed on school administrators, ex- 
ternal conditions, or community 
audiences for poor selection of plays 
by the secondary school drama 
teachers. Freque ntly the instructors 
themselves, having cultivated little 
real taste or imagination in drama, 
do not know or wish to know how 
to stage the better plays; and many 
will not even attempt it. This may 
be out of fear of failure to meet the 
challenge successfully or out of sheer 
apathy at the prospect of doing 
something involving any effort be- 
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yond the occasional easily staged but 
entirely superficial farce-comedies or 
simmered-over melodramas. 

An argument offered in defense of 
this procedure is that high-school 
students, because of their age level 
and general lack of stage experience, 
are incapable of coping with the 
problems involved in doing the more 
mature, recognized plays. Conse- 
quently, they must be satisfied with 
concentrating on less than the best. 
Such a viewpoint is nonsense. I have 
observed on many such 
high-school plays as Royal Gambit, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, The 
Matchmaker, Taming of the Shrew, 
Saint Joan, Antigone, and Playboy 
of the Western World performed 
quite effectively by the students and 
with far more sensitivity and dra- 
matic impact than certain college 
productions of the same works. 

In the final projects for the drama 
division of the Speech Institute, the 
15 high-school students presented 
publicly John Millington Synge’s 
Riders to the Sea and Thornton 
Wilder’s Pullman Car Hiawatha. 
Riders is a difficult play for any cast, 
and Pullman, though less of a prob- 
lem, presents difficulties in timing, 
characterization, and imaginative 
pantomime that would challenge the 
acting ingenuity of some older and 
more experienced performers. Yet 
these students realized and accepted 
the challenge, with results that were 
artistically effective in preserving 
and conveying to the audience the 
difficult qualities of mood, pacing, 
characterization, and dialogue in 
both works. 

Other high-school students in simi- 
lar situations and with concentrated 
interest, effort, rehearsal, and guid- 
ance can accomplish the same sensi- 
tive depth and maturity of presenta- 
tion in staging plays of like high 
caliber. 

Another objection frequently made 
by administrators and teachers is 
that the community audiences served 
by their schools do not have the in- 
terest or level of taste and discrimi- 
nation to accept and appreciate such 
presentations. Beyond the passing 
enjoyment of an occasional farce, 
comedy, or “thriller,” their net po- 
tential for artistic appreciation is nil. 
Every audience can be educated to 
some degree to appreciate the finer 
things in drama as in life. The real 
problem is that too many teachers 
and administrators do not want to 


occasions 


take the trouble or time to do it. 

How can one raise the level of the 
collective artistic taste in a given 
community? Or re-educate school 
audiences to respect and support the 
choice of better plays? Cultivate the 
courage and perseverance to give 
those audiences consistently good 
performances of high- quality plays 
that are educationally valuable—such 
as The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Our Town, The Crucible, Skin of 
Our Teeth, Cradle Song, Medea, The 
Glass Menagerie, Macbeth, and 
many others. 


Educate for Appreciation 

Audiences can be educated to ap- 
preciate and to attend regularly the 
better forms of drama presented on 
the average high-school stage. It is 
being done in many schools each 
year. A West Coast high school has 
a concentrated publicity and pro- 
motion effort engaged in collectively 
by almost the entire school for sev- 
eral weeks prior to the opening of 
each play. Potential student and 
community audiences are made fa- 
miliar with play and production and 
come well prepared to appreciate it. 
Memos are issued by the social stud- 
ies department asking its teachers to 
discuss with their students the vari- 
ous social and political backgrounds 
for the plays; they are given lists 
of additional source materials. 
Copies of the plays are purchased by 
the English department and distrib- 
uted to its teachers with the request 
that they read and discuss the plays 
in all English classes prior to the 
performances. The business depart- 
ment sends bulletins to all students 
to take into home and community, 
designed to persuade parents and 
others to attend. The enthusiasm 
registered before and after each 
play helps encourage and guide the 
drama director in choosing future 
high-quality plays. 

Once the belief is firmly estab- 
lished among school administrators 
and teachers that audience educa- 
tion, next to education of the stu- 
dent, is the most important objective 
of the high-school dramatic produc- 
tion, then administrators and teach- 
ers alike will demand that plays se- 
lected for public performance have 
positive educational as well as artis- 
tic values. If and when that happens, 
the present largely mediocre state 
of high-school drama will be im- 
measurably improved. 
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WELFARE OF TEACHERS’ 


By L. GOEBEL PATTON, /£ 


HE CONSTITUTION of the Illinois 

Education Association states in 
Article III “the purposes of this as- 
sociation shall be to promote the 
welfare of the teachers of the state, 
to encourage good fellowship and 
unity of thought and action among 
them, and to further in every way 
possible the educational inte rests of 
this commonwealth.” 

Since its organization in 1853 the 
Illinois Education Association, act- 
ing upon the premise that teacher 
welfare tends to assure the welfare 
of children, has been an action 
group striving to improve the wel- 
fare of teachers. Throughout the 
years the record speaks for itself; 
the IEA has led the way to succes- 
sive achievements in behalf of teach- 
ers, the schools, and the pupils. 


Security on the Job 

The teacher tenure act, which pro- 
vides an orderly procedure to be 
followed in the dismissal of teachers 
on continuing contract, was enacted 
in 1941 to remove the “spoils sys- 
tem” from the teaching profession 
and to give teachers employment se- 
curity. Since then hundreds of teach- 
ers and administrators have been 
protected against unfair or illegal 
demands. The IEA has successfully 
defended it, legislatively, and in 
scores of cases annually. 

The association labors diligently 
at state and national levels to pro- 
tect and broaden school finance, and 
to advance salaries. House Bill 
enacted into law in the recent legis- 
lative session increased the minimum 
salary for Illinois teachers $600. Be- 
ginning teachers with than a 
bachelor’s degree now receive $3800, 
those with a degree $4000, and those 
with a master’s degree $4200. It is 
estimated that 4320 of the approxi- 
mately 74,000 teachers in Illinois re- 
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ceived salary increases as a result of 
this law. - 

The IEA sponsors area salary 
schools to advance salary studies and 
procedures, and its field representa- 
tives are available to advise local 
associations. 

Sick leave covers a teacher’s ill- 
ness and that of her immediate fam- 
ily. In 1957, Illinois teachers received 
10 days sick leave at full pay in each 
school year, cumulative to 30 days. 
The IEA was successful in the 72nd 
General Assembly in behalf of an 
extension of this minimum from 30 
cumulative days to 60. 


Security After Retirement 

Illinois has a sound, liberal retire- 
ment system for teachers, effected by 
the tireless efforts of the IEA through 
the years. House Bill 949 enacted 
into law during the recent legislative 
session amended the teachers retire- 
ment act to: 1) increase the formula 
to 1% times years of service times 
salary measure (average of the high- 
est five years in the last 10) (The 
formula was 1% percent plus $150.); 
2) require state appropriations at 1.2 
times the annual contributions of 
members; 3) allow members to con- 
tribute on full salary, instead of on 
salaries up to $8000. 

Senate Bill 749, enacted by the 
71st General Assembly, amended the 
downstate teachers retirement act 
to provide survivors benefits. House 
Bill 949, enacted by the 72nd Gen- 
eral Assembly, removed the $8000 
maximum salary provision in the re- 
tirement law, including the survivors 
benefit section. Substantial benefits 
are available for dependent and non- 
dependent beneficiaries. 


Insurance, Investment Services 
A few vears ago the IEA estab- 


lished an insurance service for its 


own members. Health, accident, hos- 
pitalization, surgical, auto, life, and 
comprehensive family liability are 
offered. 

The association provides, free of 
charge to its active members engaged 
in teaching, insurance up to $10,000 
against liabilities arising out of inci- 
dents which may occur while per- 
forming their professional duties. 

A recent service has been the crea- 
tion of the Horace Mann Fund, Inc. 
Its purpose is to provide teachers 
having varying amounts of money to 
invest, with a way to combine their 
investment funds and, through the 
medium of security, to share in the 
profits and losses of a large number 
of companies within different in- 
dustries. 

In 1960 the IEA instituted a group 
life insurance service for its active 
members, which makes it possible for 
them to secure $2500 worth of life 
insurance for an annual premium of 
$10. Supplementary individual life 
insurance is offered this year to ac- 
tive association members for as little 
as $4.24 per thousand. 


Toward an Improved Profession 

The teacher placement service was 
inaugurated in 1943 as a result of 
one of the teacher welfare commit- 
tee’s recommendations. The place- 
ment service is available to members 
of the association only. Enrollment 
may be made free of charge except 
for the cost of photographs. In the 
event of placement, a commission of 
3 percent of the first year’s salary is 
charged. This charge does not cover 
the full cost of the service. 

The placement service is operated 
primarily as a service to members, 
but underlying this is the purpose 
gradually to raise professional stand- 
ards and service through careful 
placement of teachers. 

Progress is based upon research. 
IEA research in such areas as teach- 
ers salaries, retirement, sick leave, 
in-service educational activities, pay 
for additional training, salary credit 
for outside experience, revenue re- 
form, assessed valuation, school dis- 
trict tax rates, etc. is highly respected. 

The IEA continues to develop and 
carry forward the profession's pro- 
gram in matters of recruitment (FTA 
clubs and SIEA chapters ), selection, 
preparation, certification, and ad- 
vancement of standards. 

The formulation of standards for 

(Continued on page 1!75) 





ATRONIC TAG machine combines programed textbook and scoring machine which has prepared answer sheet. 
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teaching machines and programed learning 


Route to increased quality 


a iiels 


By DAVID W. BEGGS III 


Lokeview 


eee CAN REDUCE the time and increase the quantity 
of learning by the use of a teaching machine! 
significant new developments in 


with programed 


One of the more 
education is the work being done 
learning and teaching machines. Early research results 
indicate that programed instruction may modify pro- 
foundly many of our basic concepts of methodology of 
instruction. Even the less zealous advocates maintain 
that a body of knowledge can be covered in approxi 
mately one half the time with an increase of up to 21 
perce nt in achievement. This bold declaration is backed 
up by the application of the laws of learning we've 
known but not always used in day-to-day instruction 

Basically, all the mechanical boxes called “teaching 
machines” represent some variation of what is classi 
cally known as the tutorial or Socratic method of teach- 
ing. They put before the individual student programs o1 
related bodies of knowledge in question-answer form. 
Each teaching machine, also, has some form of play- 
back, whereby the student can compare his response 
or answer to a question or problem with the correct 
response or answer. 

Briefly described, the learning program is a logically 
related series of small steps through which the student 
will reason his way to subject-matter mastery. In the 
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Student can check results. 


traditional method of presentation students are passive 
programed instruction implies that 


while being “told” 
ideas and 


the learners are active as they test their 
knowledge. 

Each s*ep the learner takes with the teaching ma- 
reyuires that he be attentive and that he be 
thinking. In addition, teaching machines offer the ad- 
vantage of “errorless learning,” as educational psycholo- 
gists refer to the feature of teaching machines which 
gives the student the correct answer for comparison to 
Thus, the student is corrected 


chine 


his response immediately. 
before a misconception can develop. The teaching ma- 
chine is a patient teacher, willing to answer every 
question and more at the learner's rate. The teaching 
machine pits the student against his own ability and 
does not put him in competition with his peers for 
attention of the tutor. 

The shy individual, the non-communicative person- 
ality, and the unenthusiastic person all become full- 
time partic ipants in the learning process when teaching 
machines are used; there is no reluctance in responding 
to a question as only the learner sees his response. 
Also, students get plenty of needed practice with ideas 
and the rearrangement of facts. 

The teaching machine allows the student frequently 
to receive satisfaction from accomplishment. Instead of 
having a whole chapter to wade through before he gets 
to exercises to see what he’s learned, the happy learner 
gets pleasure from seeing his progress as he learns. 
This satisfaction doesn’t get full realization when one 
has to wait for hours or days before relating one’s 


measure of knowledge with the full body of facts 





SCIENCE DESK contains a screen and 16mm sound projector. Film lecturer 
cen call on the student at any time to answer questions by pressing a 


button. A missed question is automatically stomped “incorrect” and the 


student is advised of the correct answer before the film proceeds. 


studied. Thus, we see that teaching machines have a 
lynamic motivational technique built in 

[he program is the vital element in any teaching 
machine; the machine itself is only the external cover- 
ing and has no instructional worth without an effective 
learning program. A good program is not easily con- 
structed: it must be built by a person with a background 
in educational psychology and subject content and a 
at deal of skill. The program begins with basal or 
mentary knowledge and builds to related yet more 
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‘ 
idvanced knowledge. [t is a controlled sequence ot 


graduated steps. The arrangement of the items in the 


rogram must be developmental as well as sequi ntial. 


i 

A consideration of the economics of construction of 
le arning programs reveals it to be an enormously eX- 
pensive operation as well. This might lead us to con- 
clude that the deve lopment of learning programs like 
other functions a local system can not properly do for 
itself, might be the function of state departments of 
education or the US Office of Education 

Programed learning is based on Thorndike’s law of 
effect, whereby an action which brings about a satis- 
Another modified 


psychological learning principle employed is the Cor- 


factory result tends to be repeated 


tesian method of analyzing a problem into its smallest 
parts and proceeding from the simple to the complex. 
These 


tors have alwavs used. 


of course, are techniques which capable instruc- 


Teaching will become more of a technology as we 
learn more about the psychology of learning and em- 
ploy this knowledge in practice. The inspirational and 
teacher will still be at a premium; but the 


general level of instruction can be raised through an 


creative 


increased and highly developed technology 

While the first work on teaching machines was done 
more than 30 years ago, the result has attracted rela- 
tively little attention for two decades. The psychologist 
who pioneered automated teaching S. L. Pressey, 
presented a paper on his first learning device to the 
Association in 1924 


The worth of programed learning has been recog- 
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nized by some publishers; others will certainly follow. 
Recent publications include learning programs with 
problem situatiors—a question, a sentence needing 
completion, or a choice of response to be made—with 
a blank beside each problem for the learner's response. 
On the following page the learner can check his re- 
sponse against the correct one. 

Teaching machines are mechanical devices for struc- 
turing content: 

l. To present an idea or fact through a question, 
incomplete statement, or choice response. 

2. To elicit a response from the learner which he 
believes to be correct and then writes. 

3. To show him immediately the correct answer for 
comparison with his answer to reinforce his under- 
standing. 

4. To proceed to a more difficult proposition based 
on or related to the previous question and response. 

The mechanical device which allows this process to 
be followed can be very simple or quite intricate. 
Some teaching machines are constructed without elec- 
trical moving parts on a simple spring mechanism for 
moving the parts, while others are intricate and com- 
plicated in design and operation. Some machines auto- 
matically check and record on a tape the student's 
response; others only expose the correct answer for 
the learner to evaluate his own work. The more highly 
developed machines even have frames included in their 
program which explain to the student why he made an 
error by incorrect response selection. At the other ex- 
treme is the simple teaching machine made of cardboard 
which uses the same principles in program construction 
and is operated exclusively by the student 

The day will never come when the teaching machine 
will replace the teacher, but there is good reason to 
believe that it will not be far in the offing when pro- 
gramed learning and teaching machines will be a cen- 
tral part of the instructional process in every course 
which is centered around the acquisition of fundamental 
objective facts. A teaching machine, like the printing 
press, is a mechanical aid for multiplying the effective- 
ness of instruction. 

Since education is not only fact accumulation or 
assimilation, it is important to recognize the limits of 
teaching machines in instruction and to gear them to 
the behavior goals of the content being presented. 
After all, subject-matter mastery is not the end but 
rather a means to the end of the school’s instructional 
program. The teaching machine extends the teacher’s 
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SLIDE MASK, left, conceals answers 
in a@ programed book until the 
blanks are completed. “Scrambled” 
text, right, forces student to go back 


if he misses, and learn over again. 





skill as the X-ray machine broadens the physician’s 
ability to perform his function. 

School people sensitive to the needs of quality edu- 
cation will give teaching machines and programed 
learning careful consideration. The use of teaching ma- 
chines with carefully structured programs allows the 
student to learn by doing and to proceed at his own 
rate. The able student can romp through some phase 
of a course, while the slow learner can proceed at his 
own pace and get a beneficial amount of drive. Thus 
individual differences are provided for and we come 
closer to increased quality in education. 

Programed learning through the use of teaching ma- 
chines has these advantage S: 

1. Students can progress through content at their 
own rate. 

2. Class time is not consumed with drill and routine 
questioning. 

Class preparation by the teacher can be tailored 


Indwidualizes instruction 


By MURRAY LINCOLN MILLER 
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ry rroit, Nov. 30, 1911 (by telegraph). Leaders of 
the wagonmaking industry in convention here 
predict that the next 50 years will witness great strides. 
By 1961, the increase in wagons will create a big busi- 
ness boom in harness, well pipes, and watering troughs. 
Cities will need block-long livery stables and ‘standing 
lots’ to be used on Saturdays when horses and wagons 
will likely overflow the streets. New gravel roads will 
be needed. John Studebaker, who says he plans to start 
building gasoline engines in his wagon factory at South 
Bend, was not taken seriously here.” 

Not everyone in 1911 was doing wagonmaker think- 
ing, however. Prof. Douglas Ridgley of Illinois State 
Normal University bought the school’s first lantern slid 
projector, followed by a large demonstration planetar- 
ium—paid for from ticket sales at summer outdoor 
pageants. No one at that time could have envisioned 
that in only 50 years ISNU would have campuswide 
teaching by both airborne and local closed-circuit tele- 
vision, a modern foreign language lab, ade ‘quate projec- 
tors and tape machines of various types, and even a few 
programed teaching machines. 

The current flurry of excitement about programed 
learning and teaching machines is actually a concern 
about something not very new. What we have in teach- 
is the two old methods of instruction 
wrapped bright new package. The machine pro- 
vides only a new impersonal approach to individualized 


ing machines 
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instruction. 

The type of programed machine most likely to 
succeed in the immediate future seems to be the “pro- 
gramed textbook.” One type is the linear (straight- 
through) type of book which contains two to three 
thousand sequential questions or problems with the 
answer to any question always given on another page. 
The “scrambled” or branching type book has many 
“blind alleys” so when the student guesses the wrong 
answer, he turns to a blind-alley page. Then he must 


to the student level of accomplishment as structured 
by the learning program. 

4. Content can be covered more rapidly; thus classes 
can be devoted to concept development and applica- 
tion. 

The programs comprise an efficient diagnostic 
learning instrument. 

6. Increased satisfaction from learning results for 
the student. 

The most apparent worth of teaching machines and 
programed learning is the emphasis placed on logical 
selection and presentation of ideas and facts in instruc- 
tion. The teacher who investigates learning programs 
will sharpen his skills in content presentation and at 
the same time will come closer to recognizing individual 
differences. . 

Programed learning through teaching machines ofters 
a clear and reliable route to increased quality in 


education. 
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BATTERY-OPERATED AUTOSCORE, multiple-choice linear-type machine, 


oresents 10 questions at a time and a light records cumulative errors. 


go back and learn the material over again in order to 
go ahead with his learning sequence. 

Teaching machines now on the market range in cost 
from about $19 for a simple write-in box to $5000 for 
a complicated one which uses taped voice, pictures, 
and printe ‘d questions. Theoretically, the machine which 
uses three media can be several times as effective as 
one which uses print alone, but this is true only if the 
additional channels provide additional inform: ition. 

The ideal teaching machine has not yet been built. 
The writer suggests the following requirements for a 
first-rate self-instructional device. The machine should 
be compact and easy to carry home for doing home- 
work. The operation should be extremely simple. It 
should be relatively free from need for repairs. The 
programs to be used should be durable and re-usable 
and not subject to mischievous damage. The programed 
material should be capable of being produced in quan- 
tities needed, with awareness that microfilmed pro- 





grams will perhaps be more economical after several 
years of development. 

' The machine should be c: upable of hi undling all known 
program formats and techniques as well as gr aphic 
illustrations and color materials. A machine that can 
provide audio plus visu: il plus printed program mate rial 
offers many advantages. It should keep the learner alert, 
busy, and well-motivated. Since the goal is better in- 
dividual instruction, the device might decrease individ- 
ual frustration by presenting a single stimulus at a 
time in a selected order or relationship, but also relate 
the material to other information. By means of extinc- 
tion of incorrect responses and immediate reinforcement 
motivation will likely be main- 


ot correct responses 
thoroughly 


tained. If each point taken up can be 
learned before the student moves on, and the device is 
not unnecessarily complex, the ideal machine will be 
close to realization. In most subject fields a study rate 
of about 90 small bits of information per minute results 
in the most effective learning. 

It is sometimes felt that a machine has no person- 
ality; therefore no one will enjoy using it. This has 
not been borne out by experience. Students tend to 
like a gadget that is completely impersonal, which will 
call attention to their mistakes without worrying them 
about what the machine thinks of their stupidity. 

At an average cost of five to 10 dollars per programed 
self-automated instruction is not prohibitive. 
Many courses can be used over and over. It is tech- 
nologically possible at the present time to create some 
really fabulous teaching devices: for example, by dialing 
a number a selected film program would appear on 
a thin-panel TV tube as big as a blackboard. Closed- 


course, 
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PRE-VERBAL MACHINE, which buzzes or flashes a light for a correct 
response, con be used effectively by the kindergarten or retarded child 


circuit television via telephone wire into every home 
might be combined with bedtime “hypnosis” learning 
to help a child, in about 16 years, to learn knowledge 
which a society dependent upon science and technology 
will soon demand of all of us for ordinary informed 
citizenship. Education can soon be made simultaneous 
and worldwide, with American children who study 
China looking at live TV direct from China. Automatic 
translating machines will go far to erase the language 
barriers. Foreign languages, started in four-year kinder- 
garten, will eventually make practically everybody tri- 
lingual. In due time a sort of pidgin English with 
phonetic spelling might be evolved into a universally 
understood world language. The languages of science, 
music, and engineering are almost worldwide now. 

Pencils and paper, chalk and blackboards, and text- 
books have long been accepted aids in education. When 
labor-saving aids to education are mentioned, many 
people become fearful that person-to-person, pupil-to- 
teacher contact will be lost. Personal contact is often 
much further removed when the printed page is used 
than when radio, films, or television are employed. 
teaching machine which contains programed material 
provides rather close contact between the student and 
the writer of the program. If machines prove to be able 
to do much of the teaching of specific information and 
give help where remedial work is necessary, the teacher 
will have more time to encourage individual students, 
inspire them to greater efforts, and help them with 
individual problems. Person-to-person contacts can be 
much more frequent and of a more effective type. 

A test-scoring service which frees individual teachers 
from many hours of routine grading of papers is now 
in wide use. This is only one of numerous machine aids 
which teachers currently use. Duplicating devices also 
save many hours for teachers. 

Teachers salaries will not be likely to match those 
of other professions until a higher level of educational 
technology has been achieved. In every other field 
great strides have been made toward automation. In 
farming, one man with power machines does as much 
s 20 of his ancestors. Even in medicine, scientific meth- 
ods “~ the help of nurses and laboratory assistants 
have in 60 years made the number of patients served 
28 percent greater for the individual doctor. The trend 
is to use team work and skilled personnel to handle 
more units of work. A large engineering concern found 
that 99 engineers, if provided with technicians and 
secretarial help, could do the work formerly done by 
122 engineers. 

In education, however, teachers today have only 
about 75 percent as many students as te -achers taught 
60 years ago, although more services are being offered, 
of course. 

With the aid of increased secretarial and technologi- 
cal help, plus teaching machines, perhaps teachers will 
be able to increase greatly the present average pupil- 
teacher ratio. This does not necessarily mean more stu- 
dents in the classroom, because a great many can be 
scheduled to study elsewhere with the aid of films, tele- 
vision, auditorium lectures, teaching machines, and 
other devices. The classes which teachers will actually 
meet may even be smaller than at present. For certain 
subject areas such as mathematics and foreign languages, 
students studying alone to 
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WYCKOFF FILM TUTOR is a linear-type machine which uses a microfilmed 
program. The student records his answer on a typewriter keyboard and 
gets an automatic “feedback” as to whether it is right or wrong. 


learn some types of information in approximately 60 
percent of the class time prev iously necessary. 

In this whirl it is easy for teachers to have nightmares 
about what is happening and to feel a sense of in- 
security about their programs, their jobs, and every- 
thing else. It was enough for older teachers to be 
frightened by the prospect of newly trained graduates 
replacing them because of their relative ly obsolete edu- 

cational preparation; now mechanical automation in 
education might seem to threaten to replace even the 
newly trained graduates. 

Any alarm about teaching machines is almost com- 

pletely unfounded. Electric washing machines have 
not replaced housewives and X-ray machines have not 
replaced physicians. A teacher who does what a teacher 
is supposed to do—a live teacher doing live teaching— 
can not possibly be replaced by a machine. However, 
if a teacher is using only teaching methods which can 
be replaced by a mi ichine, perhaps that teacher should 
be replaced. A teacher can not be a textbook-wired- 
for-sound and nothing more. 

“Teaching machine” is actually a misnomer because 
the machine doesn’t teach anything; it merely brings 
the student into contact with the material. The key 
factor about a teaching machine is that it is manipulated 
by the student and not by the teacher. 

Machines are of various types, including mechanical, 
electro-mechanical, and electronic. However, all are 
alike in that the student indicates his answer by writing 
something or pushing a button. If the answer is correct, 
the student receives a psychological reward or rein- 
forcement which tends to strengthen his learning. There 
is a linear or straight-forward type of machine and the 
“scrambled” or branching “intrinsic” type. If the stu- 
dent makes a mistake when using the branching ma- 
chine he must go back and learn the information again. 

Program writers must decide how much oe 
and transitional material to use. Transition material i 
largely omitted by textbooks. One programer can om 
velop about three frames per hour at the average speed 
of working, because stens must sometimes be removed 
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or added in order to have only the essential points of 
the development of the subject matter. Programers 
favor smaller learning steps because fewer errors result 
in more permanent learning. 

Just as teaching machines will make possible more 
person-to- person, teacher-to-student contact than ever 
before by giving the teacher more spare time, they will 
also make possible more independent learning than 
ever before through print, pictures, television, radio, 
and recordings. For routine-type learning, the machine 
separates the reader from the writer, the listener from 
the speaker, and the viewer from the visualizer; but 
for the important teacher-pupil relationships there will 
be time for more personal contact rather than less. 

One of the possible dangers to the acceptance of 
teaching machines is that a great many poor programs 
might be hurriedly produced. Teachers might decide 
against the use of teaching machines on the basis of 
the programs they see rather than on the basis of the 
possibilities which exist. A second danger is that some 
teaching machine enthusiasts, particularly with a little 
urging from those who seek tax economy at any cost, 
might actually attempt to replace the teacher. Another 
danger is that teaching machines could be used for the 
wrong purposes, such as to teach entire courses or to 
teach types of subject matter which do not lend them- 
selves to this type of instruction. The best way to 
ensure success with machines is to teach only those 
portions of a course which present special difficulty 
or where a great deal of drill and review are desirable. 
Self-instructional machines could prove quite valuable 
for the student who gets behind in his work or who 
must review again and again. 

For many years the lack of individualization of in- 
struction has caused great concern in the schools. 
Students have often been grouped according to ability, 
accelerated, retarded, or given extra summer school 
opportunities to try to correct for ability differences. 
The problem of individual differences would not be so 
complicated if some students were uniformly brighter 
than others, but students are brighter or slower in vari- 
ous fields, with each child often differing considerably 
from the norm in his special aptitudes. The teaching 
machine permits adapting teaching to wide differences 
in ability; it may also accentuate those differences. 

There are two 16mm sound films, either of which 
would provide an excellent introduction to teaching ma- 
chines for a school faculty or parent meeting. One, a 
10-minute kinescope distributed by the Califone Com- 
pany called “Art Linkletter’s House Party,” demon- 
strates the operation of three types of teaching machine. 
A kinescope featuring Dr. Robert Guild, entitled 
“Teaching Machines,” can be obtained from University 
of Washington. This film, in two parts, traces the de- 
velopment of the teaching machine beginning with 
Dr. Sydney Pressey in 1924 through Dr. B. F. Skinner 
in 1954 and Dr. Norman Crowder who developed the 
“TutorText” programed textbook more recently. Part 
one is especially useful. Each part rents for $7. 50. 

The most helpful source of information on programed 
learning and teaching machines is a 724-page book, 
Teaching Machines and Programed Learning: A Source 
Book; edited by A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser, 
and published by the NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. The price is $7.50. A new periodical 
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on teaching machines, “Auto-Instructional Devices, _ 1s 


$5 per year. This magazine is published monthly by 


INRAD. Educational and Training Methods Division, 
P.O. Box 4456. Lubbock, Texas. Another excellent 
Audio-Visual Communication Review, pub- 


NEA Audio-Visual 


source is 
lished by the 
Instruction. 
By 1960 there were more than 100 companies in the 
business ot producing either programed materials or 
teaching machines. During 1961 this number had 
dropped to 44 companies. At the recent American 
Management Association conference and exhibit on 
programed learning and teaching machines in New 
York. the writer observed only 22 manufacturers of 


teaching machines represented at the exhibit. (The 


Department of 


writer will be glad to furnish on request names and 
ld of the more prominent manutac- 


aacresses ot son 
willing to supply 


turers which have proved to be 


he Ipful ipformation 
The bulk of the 
mathematics and foreign languages, but there is hardly 


a subject in the curriculum which is not represented by 


programs being produced are in 


it least one programed course. The most recent trend 
in teaching machines is toward the multi-media ap- 
proach which integrates machines with conventional 
books, films, television, and other teaching aids. The 
programed book is taking hold very rapidly because 
of its relatively low price and high interest value. 

Just as no one in 1911 could have visualized in his 
wildest dreams such things as worldwide TV, 100- 
minute circumnavigation of the globe, life carried on 
with a mechanical heart during a repair operation, 
irtual elimination of polio and other dre id diseases, 
or possible elimination of 10 million people in 10 min- 
utes, we in 1961 can not visualize what conditions will 
be or how schools will be teaching within the lifetim« 


ot pupils now in school The best we teachers can do 
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is climb the highest hill and peer across the horizon. 
No one will see very far. 

Let us beware of wagonmaker thinking in education 
in 1961. Let us incorporate teaching machines and 
other innovations yet to come into the wide variety of 
resources for the teacher in a modern school. We can 
be sure that no matter how far television and films 
extend the teacher, or how deeply teaching machines 
and books individualize the influence of the teacher, 
the dedicated teacher will always be indispensable. 

The fact that industry has found self-automated 
teaching so effective in reducing time for training 
operations should greatly encourage us. However, we 
should remember that industry is giving motivated 
adults specialized training. Our situation in the schools 
calls for a much more personal influence on the student 

Some of the current research studies on the use of 
teaching machines for specific school purposes will not 
be completed until 1962 or 1963. In the meantime a 
“shakedown” period is going on among the designers 
of machines and programers of teaching materials. In 
one more year we will know a great deal more about 
the direction self-automated teaching is taking. 

The fact that the sum total of human knowledge is 
almost doubling every 10 years suggests the need to 
start such things as foreign languages much earlier, 
select materials to be learned more scientifically, pro- 
gram them better, and teach with greater skill and 
enthusiasm. This is not the same as “putting on the 
pressure’ to stay ahead of the Russians. It means using 
new approaches and doing our best to prepare every 
normal child for his maximum contribution to and bene- 
fit from the free political and economic society we enjoy. 

Perhaps the self-automated instructional innovations 
in education can open new vistas for better individual- 
ized homework and for more efficient study at advanced 
levels. They will not turn our world upside down. 





Success 


By RICHARD J. MUELLER, 


fg OF THE STRONGEST and most 

characteristically American 
traits that run through our entire 
history is that of the Horatio Alger 
story. At one time every grade school 
reader had its tales of the poor boy 
who emerged from. obscurity and 
through sheer will power became a 
wealthy tycoon, a famous scientist, 
or perhaps even President of the 
United States. Many of our greatest 
success stories have been essentially 
a re-enactment of the rags-to-riches 
plot. 

Our schools have contributed a 
considerable share to the perpetua- 
tion of this so-called middle-class 
ideology. “You can get to the top if 
you really try hard enough” is the 
built-in message of every public 
school curriculum. Certainly it is the 
fondest wish of every teacher to turn 
the inner gyroscope of each of his 
pupils with such velocity that he will 
rise straight and true to the top 
rungs of the success ladder. 


Frightening Field of Prediction 

But today, another development 
is slowly taking shape—the relatively 
new field of statistical inference. 
With this tool statisticians can de- 
termine with almost frightening 
accuracy the exact proportions of 
human abilities and attainments. In- 
exorably, the so-called “normal dis- 
tribution curve” spells out with little 
deviation the percentages of those 
who will be born deficient, below 
average, average, above average, 
and of genius level. 

In the same way, 
statistics points out with impersonal 
clarity just how many of us will 
reach the top in the world of occupa- 
tions. So at the same time that 
teachers, parents, and counselors are 
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telling young people that they can 
do better if they try and that there 
are tremendous opportunitie s await- 
ing those who are industrious and 
avail themselves of their opportuni- 
ties, the spectre of statistical reality 
states plainly and dispassionate ‘ly 
that only a few can get to the top, 
that no matter hard 
people try—even if they have the 
ability—there is only a 
handful of physicians, lawyers, sci- 
entists, and so on. It is as though 
the school counselor, while leading 
his counselee to believe that fame 
and fortune can be had—a la Horatio 
Alger, at the same time knows that 
statistically speaking his client is 
probably doomed to mediocrity and 
anonymity. 

There has always been 
small chance for young people to 
achieve their grandiose goals. But 
traditionally a young man or woman 
who started out in life faced only 
normal obstacles to success. He sus- 
pected that his chances were few of 
attaining the highest pinnacle of his 
field, yet this contributed to the ex- 
citement of the chase. It made the 
prize all the more worthy of attain- 
ment. 

Today the statistician has ste pped 
into the picture with his “normal 
curves” of probability, based on the 
distribution of abilities and socio- 
economic levels. The would-be Ho- 
ratio Alger faces not only the normal 
vicissitudes of life, but he faces the 
statistical certainty that only a hand- 
ful will reach the top, because there 
is room for ' few, and that 
furthermore for each individual who 
reaches the peak of his chosen pro- 
fession there must be another person 
to inhabit the lowest end of the 
socio-economic spectrum. 


how young 


room for 


only a 


only a 


Yet we are powerless to change 
anything. We must go on advising 
young people to strive do their 
best, even when we admit that it 
would be disastrous if everyone did! 
(Who would do the chores and the 
routine tasks: who would assume the 
unwanted jobs?) We must sermonize 
on the Horatio Alger theme because 
the human soul is divine only in 
proportion to its desire to dream and 
to struggle against its environment. 
It is useless to fall back on the idea 
that one should seek intangible goals 
and forget about the worldly ones 
just because these defy the reality 
of distribution curves. Our lives are 
too complex and intermeshed; few 
can exist Thoreau-like on total inner- 
directions. 

But perhaps there is an element 
of nobility in falling short of gran- 
diose goals. When we encourage tal- 
ented youngsters to prepare for the 
medical profession, for instance— 
knowing that if every one of them 
really did follow through, countless 
numbers would be turned away, re- 
gardless of their abilities-we have 
the hope that by the time these 
youngsters have reached this stage 
in their lives they will have the 
maturity to accept rejection. 


Noble Acceptance of Less 

Perhaps they will gracefully ac- 
cept a permanent niche a little lower 
down on the distribution scale of 
human attainments and _ rewards. 
And perhaps this acceptance of life's 
limitations can offer them freedom 
they never had when they spent all 
their energy and hopes struggling to 
get on that lofty, statistical plane 
three sigmas above the common level 
of humanity. 
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responsibility. The teacher shows 
pupils where to find materials, and 
insists that they be returned to their 
same places. There is no other way 
to avoid confusion and chaos. These 
ideas will need to be introduced 
gradually and as the need arises, for 
this kind of learning is a matter of 
development and is not accom- 
plished in a day's time. 

The teacher should keep play ac- 
tivities meaningful and interesting. 
Her sympathetic attitude and _ sin- 
cere interest in the program are the 
first and most important require- 
ments. Occasionally suggestions and 
guidance are needed. Some pupils 
need to be encouraged, others stimu- 
lated to try new things, still others to 
stay with the play already chosen. 

The teacher has other responsibili- 
established rules, 


tles—matintaining 


pel iodically adding and 


materials, and keeping an attractive 


repairing 


room 

When the teacher organizes, pre- 
pares materials daily, and maintains 
rules for group living, the activity 
period becomes a happy time for 
teacher and pupils. It provides a 
time when children and teacher talk 
freely, experimentation is welcomed, 
are born. 
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“WE 4 circus,” said Ronnie 
to the three second-graders 
standing in the doorway of the kin- 
dergarten. Ronnie’s remark was the 
result of a week's preparation which 
had all started on the first warm day 
after a seven-inch snowfall in April. 

The children fidgeted and 
squirmed as their teacher gazed out 
the window. “Let’s have a circus,” 
said the teacher. “After all, circuses 
should come in the spring.” So 
started the talk of circuses in Holmes 
School at Harvey. 


An Abundance of Ideas 

The ideas began to come fast. 
“We need a big red cage,” said John. 
The girls started cutting red paper 
into scallops and the boys began to 
cut brown, pink, blue, ‘and yellow 
crepe paper into strips. In a few 
minutes the children had a 20-foot 
cage across the picture window. 

“But need some wheels for 
our cage,’ said Cindy. That had to 
wait until another day; but by then, 
so did many other ideas. There were 
four stuffed dogs in our room: by 
the end of the week, 75 assorted ani- 
mals had accumulated there. 

Every circus has a ring master. 
Ours was a huge panda bear four 
feet tall. The children made a blue 
circus ring from tagboard and placed 
in it a nine-member stuffed dog act. 
The ring was used for many different 
reading readiness activities. Since 
all of the children loved to speak 
for the ring master, every one had 
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WE'RE A CIRCUS! 


a turn. The ring was even used for 
acts the children organized. There 
was a baton twirler, a clown who 
stood on his head, a juggler, and 
many more. 

The reading readiness workbook 
had two picture-reading pages about 
the circus. Just what was needed! 

The next two weeks of kindergar- 
ten became circus-oriented. There 
were movies about circuses, discus- 
sions of all the circus animals. One 
huge bulletin board became the 
place to put “My Picture” of the 
circus; the children drew all the 
parts of the circus. The clown was 
of main interest. He became the fea- 
ture for a lesson on drawing ears, 
since most kindergarten children are 
prone to omit them. Red clown be- 
came the subject of many experience 
charts. 

Indispensable to any circus is its 
parade; the setting for this one was 
the hall. The children drew and 
painted four-foot figures. Included 
were funny clowns, fat ladies, and 
even a master of ceremonies to wel- 
come all who the room. 
Songs were learned about the ele- 
phant, giraffe, monkey, and lion. 


entered 


A General Store 

A souvenir stand began 
toys, paste, paper, and crayons. A 
friend brought a few cans and boxes 
she thought the children might like; 
soon the class had brought enough 
and miscellaneous arti- 


selling 


cans, boxes, 
cles that the stand had grown into 
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a general store. Children could buy 
soap, lozenges, high heels, 
hats, tinker toys, soup, or candy. All 
containers were empty, of cours¢ 
but woe unto the child who refused 
to pretend to pay his pretend money! 


tissue, 


A Tour and a Show 

Next year’s kindergarten was to 
come to register for school. The 
kindergarten children practiced be- 
ing hosts. Books about “Beginning 
School”. were made to give to the 
new children, and the “tour” was 
outlined. The next day when Prin- 
cipal James E. Frye brought the 
new children to the kindergarten 
room, very knowing and poised hosts 
waited to show them around. The 
new children were awed by all the 
animals and activities in the 
and yet were very eager to be a part 
of it. They stayed to see a perform- 
ance of the circus; to talk to some of 
the other children; to meet the kin- 
dergarten teacher, Sharon Hock- 
steller; and to play a game or draw 
a picture. 

The circus study continued with 
a health lesson on milk. The fat lady, 
ballerina, barker, and 
others were all pictured on a seven- 
foot chart urging the children to 
drink milk. There was 
“Weekly Reader” about the circus. 

The circus closed with a “Clown 
Dav.” The children came dressed as 
clowns and had a circus—including 
popcorn stand, and 
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orange snowballs for drinking. 





Conant Explores Education 


**Qo IAL DYNAMITE is building up in our 

‘7 large cities in the form of unemployed 
out-of-school youth,” reports Dr. James B 
Conant in a new book, Slums and Suburbs 
4 Commentary on Schools in Metropolitan 
Areas 

Dr. Conant’s latest book stems from his 
studies of American public education 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York: it contrasts the schools in the 
wealthy suburbs and the slums of the large 
citi 

The book points up the severe educa- 
tional and employment problems facing 
school authorities in the big cities. In many 
slum neighborhoods more than 50 percent 
of the are out of 
school 
rate otf unemployment for youth is more 
than twice the rate for all workers. Dr 
Conant that “a continuation of this 
situation is a menace to the and 
political health of the large cities ¥ 

Citing the contrast in the money 
per pupil in the wealthy suburbs and in 
the slum schools, Dr that 
this difference “challenges the concept of 
equality of opportunity in American public 
education.” Wealthy suburban schools are 
now spending twice as much per pupil as 
Conant says that “in 
large cities 
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big city schools. Dr 
view of the problems of the 
and their importance to the national inter- 
est-—these ratios might well be reversed.” 

Dr. Conant is convinced that slum con 
not the color of the children, deter- 
level of school achievement 


ditions 
mine the low 
of youth in slum schools. Whereas the prob- 
lems of the children 
ure the same irrespective of color, the prob- 


education of slum 
lems of employment of youth are com- 
pounded by discrimination against Negroe Ss 
Dr. Conant calls for the use of federal 
funds to open up employment opportunity 
for big-city youth in order to insure non- 
discriminatory practices by both manage- 
ment and labor 

Dr. Conant 


suburban 


it length the 


very 


then discusses 


schools in which he Ssavs 


early guidance is necessary in order to 


School, Local Official Plan 
Civil Defense Drill 


Chestnut Park School 
deve loped with the he Ip of the local civil 
s hool 


They require individual room prac 


at Savanna has 


defense chairman, two plans for 
drills 
tice and then coordinated school practice 

Plan N« l is 
drill when no warning is given by author 
ities The short 
bells; at this time all 
desks, face 
over faces with hands 
until the all clear 

The drill 


withorities is 


used as im emergency 


signal is three buzzing 


students get under 
from windows 


und keep on knees 


be 1 sounds 


their away 


used if warning is given by 
Plan No. 2. The 

buzzing bells. All 

halls, sit on 


windows with 


lox al signal 


s four short grades 
march to de signated 
the floor 


backs to walls, and cover faces with hands 
until bell is 


reas in 


fac my iway from 


all f le ir innounced 


in ‘Slums and Suburbs’ 


educate both parents and children in the 


realities of college admission. Given the 
wide undergraduate 
Dr. Conant says it is impossible to talk of 
raising standards by tightening admis- 
sion standards to college. He does, how- 
schools of law, 
sciences to set 


variety of colleges, 


professional 
medicine, and arts and 
requirements for admission that “would in- 


evel urge 


clude evidence by examination of a wide 


and solid academic education.” 

The book is available for $1.95, paper- 
bound, or $3.95, clothbound, from Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36 

Dr. Conant 
mendations 

Included in those for suburban schools, 
he advises that higher standards for Ameri- 
can education begin at the graduate level 


concludes with 17 recom- 


requirements for admission based 
a European-type examination; that 
citizens study the California pattern of 
junior colleges as a solution to the colleg 
problem that schools use the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program 

For areas, he recommends 


money 


w“ ith 
upon 


and 
shim more 
vocational guidance of youth until 
they are 21; the development of meaning- 
ful courses for pupils of less than average 
abilities; and more teachers with more pay 
and training than perhaps in the wealthy 


suburban sM hools. 


TV, Schools, Libraries Unite 


To Promote Good Reading 
KMOX-TV in St. 


new service designed to stimulate reading 
by local students and assist them in select- 
ing television programs. The St. Louis city 
and county school systems and the public 
library system are giving their full cooper- 
ation to the project which provides stu- 
dents with reading lists based on the con- 
tent of selected television programs. 

The station submits lists of selected TV 
programs to a committee of librarian and 
curriculum consultants who make up lists 
of books which would supplement the 
subject matter presented in these special 
programs. Listed books are classified ac- 
cording to school grade levels, and appro- 
time is considered in 
recommending television programs for 
younger children. The committee then 
submits the lists to public, parochial, and 
private school principals for distribution 
to teachers and to city and county librar- 
ians who make the books available in all 
branch libraries and bookmobiles. 

Chief Librarian Louis M. Nourse of the 
St. Louis Public Library System said, “A 
few years ago there was no question but 
that there was a reduction in reading in 
St. Louis. As 100,000 fewer 
withdrawals of books per year took place 
in one library. But that situation is chang- 
ing and we believe that the KMOX-TV 
idea of suggesting books for specific tele- 
vision programs Is a wonderful step in the 


Louis has begun a 


priate viewing 


many as 


right direction.” 


Hold Informal Coffee Hour to Meet the Parents 


. should give serious consid- 


eration to the 
the development of positive 


wav in which they foster 
relationships 
with the parents of their students 
Frequently the cry is heard in groups of 
parents that they have little knowledge ot 
the instructor to whom their child has been 
ussigned. What information they do possess 
impromptu, 
remarks made informally 
that 


contact 


has been ole ined trom and 


often misleading 


My experience indicates 


| 


lesire 


parents 
direct with the 
as possible in the school 


sincerely 


teacher as early 


year. The question is, how can such con 


tact be made with each parent without 


overwhelming the teacher, who already has 
a multituce 
One 


invite the 


if early-year tasks 
way | this problem is to 


coffe < 


( lassroom dur- 


vandle 
parents to an informal 
held in my 
of the first days of 
other 
with the 


hour, which 
ing the evening of one 


school. Als 


who 


instructors 
stuce nts 


invited are 
mav have contact 
during the 

The initial 


extremely 


yvea’r 

portion of the 
Whilk coffee 
introductions and a short conversation pe- 
riod pre V iil The n 

distributed. It is often simply a duplicated 
statement of important facts 
standings | wish the parents to take with 


meeting 1s 


informal is served, 


a printed program is 


and under- 


them when they leave. The program con 


tains such items is the names addresses 


and telephone numbers of each instructor 
their children will encounter; background 
information about each instructor; and a 
general statement by each of his goals for 
the year 

Each teacher is provided an opportunity 
to discuss with parents the program of in- 
struction he has in mind and the methods 
he will employ in achieving his goals. Fre- 
quently the co-academic teachers will ask 
the parents to move to their rooms in order 
to enhance cde scription of the experiences 
they will provide the students. As the 
classroom instructor, | outline my program 
of instruction and the methods and tech- 
niques used in evaluation. 
During the discussions every effort is 
made to maintain an informal atmosphere 
which is conducive to free expression 

The them, 
these parent-teacher contacts are elimin- 
ation of and curiosity which 
ents experience their children are 
confronted with new teachers; development 
of communitywide confidence in the in- 
structional staff and the program of the 
insight family background, 
influence attitudes, 
and establishment of 


advantages, as I view from 


anxiety par- 


when 


school into 


V alues 


which may 


standards, and ideals 
parent-parent « ontacts 
NorMan J. BAver, 


matics instructor, Laboratory School, East- 


science and mathe- 


ern Illinois University. 





FINE ARTS 


(Continued from page 160) 

interest and life into an appreciation 
class. In the field of painting Artists 
on Art is an excellent source of inter- 
esting and informative commentaries 
of artists on their art and the times in 
which they painted. The Notebooks 
of Leonardo da Vinci and Van 
Gogh's Letters to Theo should not 
be missed by anyone teaching an 
art appreciation class. During the 
first Van Gogh exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art the excerpts 
from Letters to Theo that were 
placed beside the works as explana- 
tions were as successful as the paint- 
ings themselves. 


Must Understand Innovations 

Interjecting life into appreciation 
classes through the introduction of 
uncomplimentary criticisms and un- 
usual comments is an opportunity 
that should not be missed by any 
educator. However, even more im- 
portant than the new life and vitality 
achieved, is the recognition by the 
students that the biased and inap- 
propriate commentaries made by 
critics in the past were caused by 
their inability to comprehend what 
was new and different. Through the 
study of such criticisms students can 
realize that only through familiarity 
and understanding did the critics 
and public come to accept the great 
innovators in the arts; and only 
through this same familiarity and 
understanding can the students 
themselves come to appreciate the 
great masters of the past or the pio- 
neers of today. 


WELFARE 


(Continued from page 164) 


a profession is the function of mem- 
bers of the profession. The teaching 
profession, through its professional 
organizations, must determine what 
are adequate standards which will 
serve as a framework in which the 
teacher may practice his profession. 
Through its professional journal, 
Illinois Education; research studies: 
public relations releases; and other 
publications the association en- 
deavors to inform its membership. 
The IEA works assiduously 
through all communications media 
to gain public understanding and to 
improv e the image of the profession. 


The IEA supported the Univer- 
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Institute Becomes Five-Day Professional Conference 


A FACULTY CONFERENCE on professional- 
ism was held for the first time last 
spring by the Hinsdale High School Teach- 
ers Association. The purpose of the meeting 
was self-education. The approach was in- 
trospective and realistic, with every one of 
the more than 100 members participating 
actively in the program. 

Instigation for the study came from the 
members of the association who felt that 
too often institute days have been partici- 
pated in quite passively. The Hinsdale day 
was an addition to the two institute days 
prescribed by law. The expenses of pro- 
graming and the speakers were shared 
equally by the board of education and the 
teachers. 

The implications of professionalism, to- 
gether with a consideration of individual 
and group responsibility, were organized 
into five categories: 1) What is continuing 
education for professional teachers? 2) 
What working conditions are desirable for 
the promotion of professionalism? 3) How 
can we assume our role in self and group 
evaluation? 4) What measures can be taken 
to provide adequate incentives for profes- 
sionalism? 5) What is teaching? 

The keynote address, “What is a Pro- 
fessional Teacher?,” was delivered by Dr. 
James Lewis, vice-president for student 
affairs of the University of Michigan. He 


sities’ Bond Issue and is presently 


promoting an affiliation with higher 
education groups. 

The association maintains a con- 
stant program of state and federal 
relations. It constantly advises state 


officers in areas related to the 
schools, their teachers, and pupils 
IEA staff members regularly attend 
legislative sessions and all commit- 
tee meetings in which education, or 
problems related thereto, are heard. 

Recognizing that there is no force 
greater than voluntary effort, when 
it is properly organized, the IEA field 
services, committees, divisions, work- 
shops, and conferences promote ef- 
fective local associations. 

Teacher welfare is best improved 
and protected by the local, state, 
and national associations. Active sup- 
port of these associations now de- 
termines future teacher welfare. “As 
an individual there is little we can 
do. As an organization there is little 
we can not do.” 

Although the 62,000 members of 
the IEA have accomplished these 
objectives, much remains to be done. 
Educational and professional wel- 
fare are inseparable. Gains are pos- 
sible only through a united program. 


outlined five areas of competencies which 
the professional teacher should understand: 
the nature of the learner, the nature of the 
learning process, the body of knowledge to 
be presented, the nature of the community, 
a teaching skills. 

Following the address, the teachers were 
evenly divided into five discussion groups, 
according to the five categories. The morn- 
continued in the 
from 


ing discussions were 
afternoon, when recommendations 
each were formulated and reported to an 
assemblage of the entire teaching staff. 

Many specific recommendations were 
recorded. One study group, for example, 
submitted a recommendation to the asso- 
ciation as a whole to survey the local cur- 
riculum on the basis of student needs. 
Another said that department heads should 
have less paper work and more time for 
counseling teachers and improving the 
level of instruction. 

Following Professional Day conferences, 
the teachers association voted to continue 
this type of program annually. They also 
voted to spend half of the five-day pre- 
school workshop this year studying the 
current curriculum and analyzing it from 
the standpoint of student needs. 

As a result of the Hinsdale conference 
on professionalism, most of the teachers say 
that they have a greater appreciation of 
the importance of such “intangibles” as 
personality, depth of feeling for others, 
personal philosophy, and personal goals to 
the total teaching process. 

—NamweENe Goy, teacher, Hinsdale Town- 
ship High School. 


What Makes a Teacher 'Good'? 


Ever stop to think what 
teacher “good” and the other “bad”? 

A new publication, Wisconsin Studies 
of the Measurement and Prediction of 
Teacher Effectiveness, is a critique and 
summary of more than 75 doctoral disserta- 
tions investigating various teaching aspects. 
Director of the project and the disserta- 
tions was A. S. Barr, professor of education 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

What makes a teacher “good”? The 
answers are elusive, as are all answers to 
questions involving human relations, Pro- 
fessor Barr commented. 

There is no one answer. Each school has 
to decide for itself what makes a good 
teacher, according to its own educational 
plan. What was a good teacher for you 
may not have been a good teacher for 
another student or for the school admin- 
istrator. 

The study did arrive at six general 
characteristics of the “good” teacher, which 
should be used by educators in judging 
and predicting teacher effectiveness. The 
six which most good teachers possessed: 
intelligence, thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter, good verbal facility, crea- 
tive imagination, physical energy and drive, 
and many personal and moral prerequisites 
(such as patience, stability, judgment, and 


made one 


maturity ). 
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DATES AND PLACES 
County Superintendents to Meet 


On Dec. 14 the Illinois 
County Superintendents of Schools will 
in conjunction with the Illinois As- 
of County Officials; its 
is from Dec. 13 to 15. Featured speakers 
of the superintendents meeting will be 
Anton Perne, consultant from 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, topic is “The Role of 
Our Schools in the Civil Defense Pro- 
gram”; Roald Campbell, director of the 
Midwest Administration Center at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on “Whither the Coun- 
ty Superintendency in Illinois?”; and Alex 
Lawson, adult and veteran education con- 
sultant in the office of public instruction, 
on “The General Educational Develop- 
Testing Program in the State of 


Association of 


meet 


sociation meeting 


cry il de fense 


' 
w hose 


ment 
Illinois.” 

The meeting will be at the 
Hotel in Chicago 


Morrison 


Business Students Conference 
An annual project of the Chicago Area 
Business Educators Association is the Busi- 
ness Students Conference, to be held Feb 
7. It is held in cooperation with the Office 
Management Association of Chicago, and 
Annual 
Northwestern 


is scheduled Business 
Show Also 
University 
From 400 to 500 
students have been attending the meetings 
Eligible are about 10 from each high 


school CABEA. The 


pose is to provide them firsthand informa- 


during its 
cooperating Is 


semnor high-s« hool 


representec in pur- 
tion and contact with persons in the busi- 
Addresses by prominent busi- 
ness people and 
ue held at NI 
students are 


Show 


ness wi rid 
student discussion groups 
s Chicago campus. After 
taken to the Loop 
they “or 


luncheon 
tor the 


disp! “ys of 


Business where 


fic ‘ 


itlons 


machines and interesting 
demonstr 

There is a small registration fee, which 
Students make their 
For more 


covers transportation 
own arrangements for luncheon 
information on the conference contact 
Arlene Rittenhouse president of CABEA 
it Morton High School West. 2400 South 


Home 
Events at Greenfield Village 


4 number of exhibitions and special 
programs will be of interest to 
student groups have been announced by 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Vil- 
lage at Dearborn, Mich. The annual 
Christmas Show, which will last through 
Jan. 1, features Christmas traditions and 
customs. The “Toys and Dolls of the Past” 
exhibition features children’s Christmas 
gifts of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

A weekly series of famous early movies, 


Avenue, Berwyn 


whic h 


a ve 


shown on Sunday afternoons, will continue 
through April 15. The Henry Ford Mu- 
seum Antiques Lecture Series, in its 10th 
season, features an expert in the field each 
month 

Two annual science lectures are 
uled. In February a program will acquaint 
students with inventions of Edison in the 
museum collections. The lecture in April 
will present an . a figure in the 
communications field. May 10 to 12 are 
the dates for the Country Fair of Yester- 
Designed espec ially for school chil- 
dren, the fair includes demonstrations of 
skills and crafts of our ancestors, exhibits 


SC hed- 


year 


ot home arts, etc. 

For further information on the pro- 
grams, contact the office of public relations 
it the museum. 


Sponsors Forensic Tournament 

Representatives of some 60 colleges and 
universities from 12 midwestern states are 
expected to participate in the 30th annual 
Forensics Tournament sponsored by Illi- 
nois State Normal University Jan. 12 and 
13. Other major forensic events scheduled 
for ISNU this year include 20 
tournaments on college campuses in 12 
states outside of Illinois, as well as those 
within the state. 


students 


Business Teachers To Convene 
educators will gather in St 
to 29 for the 64th annual 
convention of the National 
Association. The convention will 
be held in the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
directed by NBTA Paul M. Pair, of 
the Pair Schools of Business in Chicago 
Round-tablk tacets 
of business education and problem clinics 
will be important features. Dr. James Tay- 
lor of Wayne State University, Detroit, 
will introduce the convention theme, “Ed- 
ucation for Business—Serving an Expand- 
ing Economy.” Other well-known 
will be John H. Furbay, William ]. Mason, 
John A. Pendery Ralph E. Mason, Arthur 
E. Carlson, and other authorities in busi- 
ness education. In connection with this 
convention, Floyd Crank, of the University 
of Illinois, will conduct a workshop in the 


Busine ss 
I ous Dec . 27 
Business 


Te ac he rs 
Pres 


discussions on many 


guests 


broad area of basic business 

The annual banquet dance 1S scheduled 
for Thursday evening. A tour of St. Louis 
has been arranged for early arrivals on 


Wednesday morning. 


Exams for Teachers 


The National Teacher 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at more than 200 testing centers through- 
out the US on Feb. 10. Candidates may 
take the Examinations, which 


Examinations, 


Common 


include tests in professional information, 
general culture, English expression, and 
non-verbal reasoning; and one or two of 
Examinations designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject matter 
to be taught. The college which a candi- 
date is attending, or the school system in 
which he is seeking employment, will ad- 
vise him on choice of exams. 

A Bulletin of Information, with applica- 
tion form, describing registration proce- 
dures may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly 
from the National Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
N.J. Completed applications, accompanied 
by proper examination fees, will be ac- 
cepted until Jan. 12. 


is « )ptional 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
New Specialists at US Office 


US Commissioner of Education Sterling 
MecMurrin has announced the appointment 
of two specialists to fill positions in the 
instruction, organization, and services 
branch of the US Office of Education, 
which were created as a result of increased 
national interest in two fields of education 

J. Ned Bryan will head a special project 
aimed at developing techniques of dis- 
covery and encouragement of superior abil- 
ities among American youth, from kinder- 
garten through graduate school. It is felt 
by many specialists that a wealth of un- 
recognized talent may exist not only 
among all-round “average” children, but 
particularly among children of low eco- 
nomic and social backgrounds whose per- 
formance in school is frequently substand- 
ard and who make up the majority of 
school leavers. Dr. Bryan has directed two 
nationally recognized projects on academ- 
ically talented students. 

Edwina Deans will serve as elementary 
mathematics spec ialist; she will survey 
public school trends in mathematics pro- 
grams and act as adviser to state and local 
programs in the setting up and evaluating 
of experimental mathematics projects. Dr. 
Deans has been elementary math super- 
visor in Arlington County, Virginia, for the 
past 10 years and at one time taught in 
Illinois 

Warren G. Cutts, for the past six years 
director of the Reading Center at Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio, was named 
as the first specialist for reading on the US 
Office of Education staff. Dr. Cutts will 
work closely with state and local school 
systems that Although 
assigned to the secondary schools section, 
he will work on reading problems from 
the primary grades through college. 


desire his services 


Award from Council of 100 


William H. Handrich has been named 
1961 School Board Member of the Year 
by the Educational Council of 100 for his 
outstanding service to Belleville schools. 
He was presented a frame and certificate 
at the 12th annual meeting of the council 
in October. Mr. Handrich, a trust officer 
it the First National Bank in Belleville, 
has been working with schools in his com- 
munity for nine years. 

In other action the council re-elected 
J. © “eCormick, Pulaski County, as its 


nos Education 





president. Other officers named were Nor- 
man Beck, Monroe County, vice-president; 
George Dodds, Williamson County, sec- 
ond vice-president; and Loren Lemon, 
Perry County, secretary-treasurer. Mem- 
bers heard Jacob Bach, director of 
Southern Illinois University’s Educational 
Research Bureau, discuss educational tele- 
vision; he reported on goals and plans for 
SIU’s new ETV station for the school year 
1961-62. 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 


Early Decision Admission Plan 


Students who rank academically in the 
upper third of their high-school classes 
a know they want to attend Illinois 
State Normal University are invited to 
take advantage of the new early decision 
plan. The advantage for the students is 
that they may apply for space in uni- 
versity residence halls before the spring 
rush. They will be informed within two 
weeks by ISNU concerning action on their 
applications. 

To qualify for consideration under the 
early decision plan a student 1) must 
rank academically in the top third of his 
that the university is 
among colleges, 3) state 


class, 2) indicate 
his first 
that he is not applying elsewhere, and 4) 
agree that he will enroll unless prevented 
from doing so by illness or moving from 
Ullinois. His application is then considered 
on the basis of six semesters’ work in high 
school, and he pays a fee of about $30 
to insure a place in the freshman class. 
Approval of the application involves rec- 
ommendations of high-school authorities 
and parental consent. To remain eligible 
under the plan, a student must keep his 
superior standing in the high-school class. 


c hoic e 


NDEA Loans Pay Off 


It appears that three of every five college 
students who have borrowed money under 


the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 are planning to teach, thus fulfilling 
one of the major goals set by Congress in 
passing the act. Preliminary results of a 
US Office of Education study also indicate 
that in contrast, among college students 
generally, only about one in four actually 
enters teaching. : 

The act provides that 10 percent of each 
student loan is forgiven for each year—up 
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to a total of five—spent teaching. This 
means that the recipient can have half his 
loan canceled in return for teaching five or 
more years. 

The Office of Education had 
about $120,000,000 to 230,000 
students and postgraduates as of June 30, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Abraham Ribicoff The actual 
money available, however, was at least 
$133,000,000 since the act obliges colleges 
and universities making the loans to add at 
least one dollar of their own for every nine 
dollars expended by the US Office. 

“Five out of every seven student bor- 
rowers come from families with incomes of 
not more than $6000 a year,” the secretary 
commented. “In addition, nine out of every 
10 borrowers indicated that it was the 
availability of student loan funds that made 
it possible for them to start or continue 
their college education. Yet the amounts of 
the individual loans have remained 
erally small. The recipients will not leave 
school burdened with debt. Although the 
program has now been in practical opera- 
tion for more than two years, nine out of 
10 borrowers so far owe less than $1000 


loane . 


college 


said. 


ren- 
gen 


for their education.’ 


Tests Predict College Grades 


The most extensive 
to validate college entrance test 
has been complet xd by the American Col- 
lege Testing Program. Results of the study 
give conclusive that a 
ganization can inform hundreds of colleges 
far more accurately than ever before how 
well their applicants are likely to do in 
first-year studies. 

The study analyzed the ACT test scores 
of 68,000 students in 1959-60, their high- 
school marks, and their first-year college 
grades made in 1960-61. They were from 
164 colleges participating with ACT. 

The study’s results will be used to re- 
port to the colleges unique “predictive 
indices” computed especially for each col- 
lege. This is the first time that such in- 
dices, “weighted” to fit individual colleges, 
have ever been reported by a central or- 
ganization. It will also be the first time 
that indices of this kind have been cen- 
trally reported for separate 
areas. 

High degrees of agreement were found 
between the predictive ACT test scores 
and high-school grades as compared with 
subsequent grades in college. 


made 


scores 


study ever 


root centra. or- 


curriculum 


BLACKHAWK DIVISION of 
the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation distributed more than 
2000 copies of the “Code of 
Ethics for the Teachers of 
Illinois’ at its annual meet- 
ing in October, suggesting 
that the display 
them proudly in their class- 


teachers 


rooms. Looking over the code 
are, from left, Ralph Nichols 
of the University of Minne- 
sota, a speaker at the meet- 
ing; Pauline Van Eaton, pres- 
ident of Blackhawk Division; 
and Al Smith, vice-president. 
Copies of the code ar -+vail- 


able from the IEA 
Phot by Rock Ialand 


office. 
irgue 


Fewer Doctors in Education 

A sudden and alarming drop in the 
number of graduate students pursuing the 
doctorate degree in education was noted 
by Maynard Bemis, executive secretary of 
Phi Delta Kappa. Two years ago there 
were 1976 dissertations under way at 91 
US and Canadian institutions cooperating 
with Phi Delta Kappa in the publication 
of Research Studies in Education. Last 
year this number dropped to 1516, despite 
the fact that 14 more institutions cooper- 
ated in preparing the list. 

“If this is the beginning of a trend and 
if the trend continues,” said Dr. Bemis, 
“college and university administrators will 
be increasingly hard put to staff their 
teacher-preparatory schools and depart- 
ments. Many are already having to employ 
master’s degree people in positions for 
which they would formerly consider only 
persons with the doctorate.” 

Dr. Bemis suspects that graduate stu- 
dents are forsaking study for the degree in 
education in order to take advantage of 
generous grants and fellowships available 
in other fields. According to a recent US 
Office of Education bulletin, the 139 doc- 
torate-granting institutions in the US 
awarded graduate fellowships with a total 
value of more than 35 million dollars in 
1959-60. More than 40 percent were in 
mathematics, engineering, and the physi- 
cal sciences; slightly less than 19 percent 
each in the biological and social sciences; 
about 16 percent in the humanities; and 
only 5 percent in education. 


Honor Roll for School Safety 


Illinois ranked second among the states 
in the number of schools named to the 
1961 National School Safety Honor Roll. 
Pennsylvania heads the list with the most 
schools represented—438. Illinois had 425, 
followed by Texas with 417. 

The Honor Roll is not a contest, but the 
National Safety Council’s way of recogniz- 
ing effective safety education programs in 
individual schools. It is open to all schools 
in the United States which are willing to 
meet prerequisites in safety education set 
up by the council, which become more de- 
tailed each year a school participates. 

Typical of the safety programs used in 
the 1960-61 year is one used by several 
large urban school systems which attempted 
to deal with the problem of the over- 
friendly stranger. Kindergartners received 
special instruction and took part in picture- 
coloring projects. 

Sponsors who provided funds and safety 
materials for school safety projects include 
insurance companies, police organizations, 
savings and loan associations, and a detec- 
tive story magazine which distributed a 
code for survival. 

Many schools singled out safety students 
of the month, held “safety parties” to 
honor safety patrols, and flew flags to mark 
school safety records. School children car- 
ried home safety flyers dealing with such 
varied subjects as keeping Christmas trees 
safe from fire, safety with dogs, policemen, 
and cycling. Some schools require reports 
of violations of safety rules be signed and 
returned by parents. Students were given 
the responsibility of filling out school acci- 
dent forms if classmates were injured. 





Engineering Society for Teens 


Many Illinois high schools will add a 
new student activity this year—the Junior 
Engineering Technical Society. JETS pro- 
fram in engineering has bee n compared to 
1-H Clubs in agriculture 

the nationwide organization, started 11 
years ago in Michigan, now has 825 chap- 
ters with 18 in Illinois. Expansion to more 
than 100 within a year is expected with 
establishment of new state headquarters at 
the University of David Reyes- 
Guerra, department of gene ral engineering 


Illinois 


has been named state director 

JETS is a non-profit educational organ- 
ization to stimulate interest in science and 
high-school students 


with aid of 


engincering mong 


who | irticipate in projects 


qualified engineers and scientists and under 
of their teachers. Membership 
costs the students nothing. Material for 
chapter operation is provided free through 
the national organization under sponsor- 
ship of the Engineers Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, composed of the 


guidance 


nation’s leading professional engineering 


societies 


More Room in the Colleges 


Preliminary reports on an extensive sur- 
college admissions indicate two 
trends 1) Many excellent 
not yet reached their student 
saturation point and 2 


have expansion plans under way that will 


vey ot 
promising 

schools have 
most schools now 
their enroll- 


soon enable them to increase 


Christmas Movie Party! 


. “Have a Christmas Movie 
You can schedule a 16mm sound Christmas Program 
of the finest cartoons, comedies, and short subjects available. 
These programs run approximately 40 minutes each and the 
rental cost is just $12.50 to $24.00 . . . depending upon your 


This year do as Mickey suggests . . 


Party!” 


selection . 


». for the entire program! 


This holiday season, say Merry Christmas to your students in 
an extra-special way—with a CHRISTMAS MOVIE PARTY! 


To order one or more programs, just drop this handy order blank in the 


mail today 
confirmation by return mail. 


Swank 


621 N Skinker Blv« Att 


Phone Collect 


Ray Swank St. 


We'll send you a description of the film together with your 


Motion Pictures, Inc. 


Louis 30, Mo. 


PArkview 


ments substantially. The survey, conducted 
by the Student Admissions Center, New 
York City, covered virtually every major 
college and university in the country. 
The most promising admissions picture 
West and Southwest. On the 
“name” colleges plan 


is in the 
other hand, many 
little if any change in their enrollments. 
Full details of the survey will be con- 
Rep rts, 
only to administrative 
public and 


tained in a professional journal 


available and guid- 


ance personnel ot private 


SC hools 
officials concerned with college placement 


up-dated analysis of the 


Continuing issues will give school 


a continuously 


college 


admissions picture throughout the 
nation 

Following are 
learned from the survey: 

Of the 200 schools first reporting, 21 
plan a decrease in enrollment because of 
inadequate physical facilities; 150 will in- 
their Northern 
University increase of 


some additional facts 


cTeas¢ freshman classes 


Illinois plans an 
L000 

The pr ictice 
unalysis of the 


of assembling a “freshman 
entering class 
College Board 
scores to geographical distribution, is grow- 
ing. Nearly half of the reporting colleges 
iffirm the profiles, 
either directly from the colleges, or in the 
soon-to-be-published College Entrance Ex- 
mination Board handbook, or from the 
Educational Research Corporation 

The prevalence of 


profile,” an 


covering everything from 


availability of such 


admissions test re- 


quirements is a good indication of the 


general tightening of the admissions pic- 
ture. Eighty-seven and one-half percent of 
the reporting colle ges require the College 
Examination Board Achievement 
Aptitude Test, American 
Testing Program, or a combination 


Entrance 
Test, Scholasti 
Coll ge 
Only 5 percent require no admission tests 
of any kind 

Closing dates for ipplication range from 
Dec. 1 of the preceding year to Sept. 15 
of the 


Same year 


In-Service Work for Librarians 


More 
lance of library positions available is on 
of the 
under way 


A Northern 


will consist of a 


qualified librarians for the abun- 


ims of two programs due to get 
1962 
University 


sometime early in 


Illinois program 
sequence of extension 
ntere¢ it Rockford’s Public Li 
Northern Illinois Regional 
Library, based in DeKalb, will cooperate 
Illinois State 


courses Ce 


brary The 


Library in a state 
train- 


with the 


wide program aimed at in-service 


ing for librarians. The courses will in- 
clude credit courses required for teacher- 
librarian and for public librarian certifi 
cation 

Harold Rath, director of the state li- 
brary’s Development Project, said a special 
type of Bookmobile 


the state so as to give 


is being built to tour 
non-credit in-service 


training to librarians. 


Institutes in the Humanities 


Approximately 170 public senior-high 
teachers and 70 public school administra 
tors will be selected to participate in fou 
Summer Institutes in the Humanities next 


July. Sponsored by the John Hay Fellows 





Program, they will be held at Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vt.; Colorado Col- 
Colorado Springs; University of Ore- 
gon at Eugene; and Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass 


le ve, 


Participants will be chosen from schools 
l which are not only 
icademically but 


making the best possible use of their facul- 


ind school systems 


sound ilso interested in 
ties In developing practices designed to 
break educational lock st ps 
it each of the 
$300 tor the four-weeks 
0) to July 28 plus $60 tor 


maximum of tour 


Teachers and 


idministrators four institutes 


will 


period 


ich dependent to t 


receive 
June 
travel allowance to a maximum of 
The total charge for meals 
lormitory room will be $160 for 
Applicants should have at 


ind i 
SLOO ind a 
each 
least 
five years of high-school teaching experi- 
not 
Correspondence 
hould be uddressed 


person 
more than 55 vears old 
ibout the program 
to Charles R. Keller, 
Director John Hay Fellows Program, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 Applic i- 


tions will close on Feb. 19. 


nee ind he 


Encouraging for Engineers 


College teaching 
ilmost as well as work 
ther field a 
n the bank These are 


cr iwn 


enginee! 


ind In 


can pay an 
in industry 
ur iduate cle vree 1s like 


two of the 


money 
conclu- 
sions which can be from a salary 
urvey of University of Illinois engineering 
raduates receiving B.S 1956 


made by the College of I 


degrees In 
recently ngineer- 
mn placement office 

being in graduate school 


full-time 


In spite of 
jobs tor three or 


rather than on 


four vears, the 
Ph.D.'s 


$200 


who have ( irned 
1956 are now 
per month than 
same area of work who stopped their edu- 
with b 
shows the over-all 
of the rraduates of 
iverage for the col- 
$723.12 


since earning some 


more men in the 
ition ichelor’s degrees 

iverage monthly 
1956 to be 
9: while the 
ind 


rank 


] 
involved was 
h id vet 


issistant professor 


ue te ichers 
none of them 


higher than 


reached t 


To Improve Physics Teaching 

\ regional counselor program in physics 
ind a teacher recognition program are two 
efforts to 


high-s« hool physic S 


recent improve the teaching of 
The recognition program is being under- 
taken by the American 


Teachers with a 


Association of 


Physics $67,000 grant 


trom the Cc 


compe tence 


wnegie Corporation. Teaching 
hie isured by 
three 
high school experience ire eligible 

The Institute of 
cooperating with AAPT in launching the 
College 
physicists in industry ind government have 
been Puerto 
Rico to work at the local level in improv 
They 
the design of the 


will he examina- 


tions: only teachers with vears of 


American Physics is 


ounselor program professors and 


ippointed in 40 states and 


ing high-school physics teaching 
consider the tea 
program, and the physic al facilities avail- 
ible The visit state 
ounty, and officials to 


familiar problems 


her 


couns¢ lors WwW ill also 


large-city school 
with the 


reports to he idquarters on 


become send 


new curricula, 


projects, recruitment programs, et and 


spe ik on their activities at meetings 


College Grads in Demand 


At commencement ceremonies this past 
June, nearly half a million young peopk 
than 400,000 earned 


ibout 90,000 re- 


earned degrees—more 


bac he lor’s degre es and 


ceived traduate degrees. Just about every- 


body who was looking for a permanent job 


was able to find one, says the US Depart- 


ment of Labor 
f ] 


Hiring was especially brisk in the fields 
] 


of education, accounting, engineering, and 


the health professions On the other hand 
graduates who majored in the arts, hu- 


manities, ind social ciences were less 


sought after. Beginning salaries averaged 
$470 a month for men, but were 
somewhat for Engineering 
graduates were usually offered the highest 
beginning salaries and liberal arts gradu- 


about 


less women. 


ates the lowest. 


A Newer Geography 


[Two professional organizations in geog- 
raphy have outlined a new national effort 
to improve geography teaching in high 
i 


The calls for < 


high-s« hool 


schools. plan working 


teachers, university 


group of 
workers to de 


spec ialists, and research 


GEST 


hope 
prove 
helpful 


CHRISTMAS COOKIES 


Delicious. Exciting. Easy and fun to do. And, so unusual 
that every one thinks these are just about ‘‘the cutest 
Christmas cookies ever created." 


So many teachers are on the look 
out for something a little extra 
special in the way of a surprise 


and treat for class last week of 


school before the Christmas holi- 
day. So, these Christmas cookies 
may prove to be just the thing. 

YOUR PTA or room mothers 
might do the cookies for you. Or, 
you could do the whole thing from 
start to finish as a class project to 


p naPPy, Whol. 


So 
oy 
e 


take home to show their mothers 
how to make for holiday treats, 
gifts, place cards, and to hang on 
the Christmas tree. 

USE PLAIN SUGAR COOKIES, 
homemade or from store. The 
icing: For 48 cookies—mix a 
pasty icing with 6 C. sifted confec. 
sugar, 8-9 Tbs. hot water. Keep 
4g white; tint pink; and % 
red. Coat top of cookies. 

THE LITTLE ORNAMENTS can 

be made by class (of paper) or 
had at variety or dept. store. 
Keep 114-2" tall. Affix 

by toothpick. 


Off 
Yay tre at! 


Remember, 
these busy days— 
the bright, lively taste of delicious 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum can give 
you a little lift. And, the smooth, 
natural chewing aids digestion. 





TEACHERS 
LL 
koe 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300 
$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the 
u need QUICKLY your friend 
latives, merchants, school board will 
t be contacted. Postal Finance's “Bor 
-Mail” service is the best way 
money in complete privacy. NO 
off from work . . . NO witnesses 
osigners . .. NO insurance or special 
required . . . NO embarrassing 
Just send the coup 


amount 


vestigations. 


TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 


You can get money to CONSOLIDATI 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bill 
Make one small, convenient mont! 

payment instead of many! Keep 

dit standing in your town. Tak« 


emergency expenses—taxes, medical 


sts, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You control the cost of your loan. You 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
or pay back within weeks. You pay 
ONLY for the actual time you use the 
money—not a day longer 

You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
onfidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability 


GET T QUICK | EVERYBODY AT. 


y 
ONC! 
with a Po r 


stal Finance Cost-Controlled L« 
ss the U.S. Air Mail 
your mail box. We have 
the money you need waiting for you. For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
| ion, ACT NOW! Send 
oupon TODAY ' As soon 
ceive it, we'll rush you 
by Airmail, FREI 
in a plain envelope 
everything you need 
to get money ' 
want right away. 


") POSTAL FINANCE CO. 
/” Dept. 122-x 306 Francis Bidg. 
Lovisville 2, Kentucky 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 
POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 122-x 
308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 


Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money 

if I decide to borrow I can get the money 
need RIGHT AWAY, 


Name 


Our service is as fast 


we are as near you as 


Please 


\ddrenss 
Town 


Age Amount | want to 


ourse of study for high-school 
selected 
later produce the course on 
on film 


velop 1inew 
geography, test it out in school 
systems, and 
tape for use ind television 
Preliminary support for th 
Fund for the 
which has 
$55.000 to a 


project was 
Advance 
wuthorized 
ommiuttec 

iation of American Geographers 
ial Council for Geogr ip! ic 


mnounce | by the 


ment lucation 


joint 


is will be on c 
understand the c« mplex 


surtace of 


henomena on the 
r than rote memorization 
facts and names 
the latter brand 
ut of style 


been replaced in the 


even thoug 
classroom 
Cl et graphy it said gives duis 
nalysis to the changing relations 
ian and nature ind introduces 
t scientific thinking 
of teachers and 
basic ideas which 
deten 


Id fit into the so« 


gh schools 


suggest 


HMM prove al 
Che draft sta 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 


Lecturers in Chemistry 
= ' 


ti 
His 
versity 
Foundati 
financed b $50.000 
t\ vilable 
f small liberal arts 


uw of independent st 


te cientit 


istry 


nape Liberal Arts Schools 


} 


Mas annoul 
Special Pr ra 


ley lent 


! 
1 
independent i 


lil eTa 

universities 

ivreed te 
LOO_.000 O00 


llence 

1 progra 

ilistic aspirati 
ons wit 


differin 
| 


phic il locatior unc 


To Broaden Adult Programs 


East among five school dis- 
tricts selected by the National 
of Public School Adult 
recipients of funds to broaden and enrich 
their funds 
ire part of a three-year grant of $225,000 
from the Fund for Adult Education 


will be iailable to five 


Aurora is 
Association 
Educators as 


idult education programs. The 


Funds 
made other com- 
munities in the 1962-63 and 1963-64 
scl ol irs 


School superintendents in the chosen 


districts agreed to use the funds to em- 
ploy directors of adult education half time 
where none was previously employed, o1 
full time 


time. More than half the peopl now re- 


where employme nt had been half 


sponsibl for adult education programs in 
the public schools are on half-time assign- 


ments OF le SS. 


Foreign Language Fellowships 
Under Title VI of the National Defenss« 
‘ducation Act there are two fellowship 

1\ tilabl tor 


signated modern 


idy ince d 


rams training 
foreign languages 

needed for i full un- 
derstanding « i, region, or country 


uages are Such 
i US institution of higher 


Lis¢ d 


study of numer 


Africa 


orts the 
ind | urope 
Italian Span 
deals wit! 
on 


re Pp irin 


, 
I 

ducatior 

langua 


peter 
I 


sirable, o1 preparing for employ 
nent in a professional or technical activity 
ntributes significantly to the na 


cultural 


which c« 


nomi educational 
! 


clentif social I politic il relations 


4 candidate must meet certain citizer 


ship requirement have 1 bachelor’s on 
compar. ble ce ures be 


ippropriate craduate 


wecepted by an 
school 
program of study, and devote 
full-time Stipe nds 
of tuition 
study or $2250 for the academic year 
Applications are made directly to th 
graduate school. For information 
write te Fellowship Unit 


submit i 
himse lf to 

cove! the cost 
$450 tor 


study 
ind fees plu 


Summer 


more 


Language Developmen ction, Division 
of Hig] 
tion, \W 


Finances Norwegian Studies 
f $100,000 | raised 
Norweg 
of the Uni 
the fund 
ge Beadk 
ro said the Nor 
irt-warming ¢ \pre 
od will 
| . ot a professorship in 
Norwegian 


ture the president said 


permanent scholarly base for increasing the 


literature ind cul 


will provide " 


contributions of the 
to the rest of the 


underst inding of the 


Norweg world 


lan pe opl 





Awards for Special Students 


Principals and guidance counselors in 
than 4000 high schools having 
semifinalists in the Merit Scholar- 
ship competition will be invited to join 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
search for youngsters 


the more 
current 


tion In a unique 
with exceptional creative ability and other 
special characteristics ind accomplish- 
ments 

In addition to the nearly 900 regular 
four-year Merit S« holarships to be awarded 
in 1962 by NMSC and sponsoring business 
ibout 80 additional scholar- 
provided by NMSC in its 


spe ( ial 


( orporations 
ships will be 


The S¢ 


experimental program 


scholarships will be awarded: to students 


whose records indicate exceptional creative 
who, while showing 


promise; to those 


superior attainment and promise in one 
distinguished in many 
Merit Scholar to 


entered with 


fic ld, ire not is 
fields as the typical 
who colle ve 


students have 


years of secondary school 
‘talented” 
demonstrated an 
determined effort to 
severe financial and related disadvantages 
NMSC, the largest inde- 
pendently supported scholarship program, 
names of 10,000 
27. They take a 
December. Winners of the 
scholarships will be umong the 
Scholars to be 


less than four 


education; and _ to individuals 


who have also excep- 


tionally overcome 
country $s 
innounced — the semi- 
finalists on Sept second 
examination in 
special 
Merit 
April 

The students 
not be 
of special s« holarships in the experimental 
of these students 
NMSC’s research 
educational and 


inmnounced in late 
receiving the awards will 


individually identified as holders 


program. The 
followe d ‘ lose ly 


their 
the iI 


progress 
will be 
division will study 
family backgrounds, own and _ their 
their col- 


vocational achieve- 


parents’ attitudes and values 


legiate and eventual 


ment, and similar matters 


Biology Research Grants 
Northern Illinois University has re 

$7500 from the US Public Health Service 

sum from the state of 


its biologic il 
] 


ceived 


ind a matching 
Ilinois, for equipment for 
research building. The funds will be usec 
biological researc] pro 
Mittler, NIU pr 


professor 
| ! 


was named principal 


for various basic 
grams. Dr. Sidney 
of biology 
tor under terms of the 

the fields of physiology 


nvestiga 
grant for researcl 
genetics pal 
isitology, and microbiology 

Dr. Mittler h 
Atomic 
fied research on chemica 
radiation-induced 
viding funds of 


ea;>re h 


130 from the 


Energy Commission to do unclassi- 


] 
I 


s received $3 


protection against 


NIU is pro- 


mutation 


ibout $6650 for the re- 


Summer Program in Journalism 
The Newspaper Fund, for the fourth 


offering fe llowships to high-school 
their 


vear, is 
who wish to improve 
knowledge of 
fellowships provid 
1962 for 


responsibilities in 


te cher pro- 


fessional journalism. The 


summer study during 


teachers who have journalism 


public, private, or 
parochial high schools or junior colle ges 
The program is supported by grants 


from The Wall Street Journal. It is de- 


better teaching ot 
the quality of 


signed to encour 1 


journalism, to improve 
school newspapers, and to point out career 
opportunities that are available in journal- 
ism for talented youns [wo types 


peopl 
of study are provided by the grants. One 


offers a full 


sity of the 


univer- 
other 


summer's study at a 


applicant’s choice The 


provides specialized seminar training le- 


signed particularly for the high-school 


journalism teacher or school 


Both 


ne wspape! 
adviser. programs carry iduate 
credits 
Information and 
the 1962 fellowships mav be obtained by 
Paul Swensson. | cutive Direc- 
Newspaper Fund 14 


Broad 
York 4 


ipplic ition forms tor 


writing 
tor, The 
Street New 


ISNU Receives Science Grant 


Illinois State Normal University has re- 
ceived a $20,700 grant trom the National 


Foundation for research study on 


Science 
psoc ids, small tropical bugs. The research 
Edward Mockford, 


entomology. Dr 


will be carried out by 
assistant 
Mockford has been classifving psor ids for 
Many of his specimens 


US Department of 


professor ot 


the past 15 years 
have from the 
Agriculture. His research already has taken 
him to South America and through the 
British and French West Indies; he now 
ontinue it in Central America 


conn 


pl ins to 


To Train Teachers of the Deaf 


children will for the 
their 


Thousands of deaf 
first tin 
handicap under recent federal legislation 


receive help In idjustin to 
The new two-year pr wuuthorizes a 
total of $3.000:000) for 
direct 
ties which train teachers t 


The program W ill provide 


TAM 
scholarships and 
issistance to colleges and universi- 
work with deaf 
children training 
for about 700 


te hnique s 


teachers in these special 


Congress has authorized a s1 PI lemental 


I 
ropriation of $1,500,000 for operation 


(pp! 
n the first vear 

The US Office of Education, which will 
Iminister the program estimates that there 


re 35.000 deaf school-age hildren in this 


At least 
rit pecial 


e or m S | 
I 


thers are receiving inad 


untrys SOOO f them have had 
litt] training iuny of the 


ill there ire only 

trained to work effectivel 
dren. Only about 
being trained for 


estimated need i 


150 ¢t 


General Grants from P & G 


Pro I nd Car 


] 


S LOO O00 


program since 1957 

of Chicago and Northwe 

Washington 

umong the four | 
Neil McElroy, chairman of 

Gamble and former US 

said, “We feel that this 


large : ince pe ndent 


University 

to be adde 

Procter and 
secretary of de- 


kind ot 


centers of 


fe nse, 
support ot 
learning is now of proven value to educa- 


GIVE YOURSELF 
A RAISE! 


SAVE WHERE YOUR MONEY EARNS 


1% 
° 
“am CURRENT 
2? ANNUAL 
RATE 


PAID FOUR TIMES A YEAR 
SPUN. 


s 
ALL ACCOUNTS INSURED TO 


$10,000.00 wy 


permanent agency of the U.S. Government 


ASSETS OVER $200 MILLION 





HOW YOUR SAVINGS GROW WITH EARN- 
INGS COMPOUNDED FOUR TIMES A YEAR 
AT OUR CURRENT ANNUAL RATE. 





Amount $500 | $1,000 $5,000 $10,000 


3 $1,143 $5718 $11,436 


5 $1,250 
years 


10 $1,564 


years 


15 $1,956 


years 


20 sees 


years 


$6,253 $12,507 


$7,821 $15,643 


$9,783 $19,566 


$12,236 $24,472 

















SAVE by 
MAIL... 


POSTPAID AIR MAIL ENVELOPES 





PROVIDED FREE! 


MUTUAL 
SAVINGS 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 


PASADENA 


345 EAST COLORADO STREET 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


MUTUAL SAVINGS: 
Please open my account in the 


amount of $ 


Name 


i 
i 
i 
) 
i Address 
i 
i 
i 





City 





State 





L, wee eaewaeaad 








not inch in their « AND SO FORTH 
rested nen _ +1 te ond " 
epee = fre " ) Military Status Explained 
who need supplementary Anv teacher in the Reserve or National 
Guard will have to justify his job as a 
critical occupation’ in order to obtain 
discharge or deferment during the present 
rid crisis,” according to the interpreta- 
ev. director of the fed- 


ion of the National 


| P illed back to duty 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS . vl = \ if n : report unless they can prove that 


create a hardship to the 


Extracurricular Math rteT é ecn scl svste I mmunity. Determents 
¢ wo ' ! Universit: office , ‘ { | for those in “critical 

t vet been called 

ire classified iS 


mathematics 


r 


Geographic Bulletin Changed 


N rCOCTAT . ty I 
, , Br 


GROWTH 
INDUSTRY re 
SHARES, Inc.| | S=3 ee Nts ent 


i 


—a Mutual Fund investing in 
stocks selected for possible 
long-term growth 


New Teaching Aid 


s Periodical 
1 Vet tt 


] 


Ask for a prospectus 


} 


\ 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Growth Industry Shares, Inc. 
6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Suite 1000-E, Chicago 2, Illinois 














AWARD EMBLEM MFG, CO. 


3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 





Wanted: Symbol for Education 


The story of education in America will 
he presented at the New York World’s 
Fair of 1964-65 in dramatic fashion, giving 
an emphasis to education on a scale that 
far surpasses any international exhibition 
in recent history 

At the entrance to the Hall of Education 
will be a symbol—in sculpture or some 
other art form—depicting the past, present, 
and future direction of education. The 
search is on now for the 
symbol; any educator in America (except 
officers and staff members of the National 
Education Association) is eligible to com- 


design for that 


pete. 

First award is a trip around the world 
via Pan American Airways as a member of 
an NEA travel tour. A second award will 
be a nationwide air culminating in 
a visit to the fair. Five runners-up 
will be flown from their New 
York to visit the fair. NEA is cooperating 
with sponsors of the Hall of Education in 


tour 
other 
homes to 


conducting the search 
must be submitted by 


a typewritten de- 


Entries, which 
Feb. 28 
scription of the 


rough sketch of it. The 


must include 
proposed svmbol ind a 
idea ind not the 
quality of the sketch, will be the 
ermining factor. Entries 
sheet of paper measuring 
in. x 11 in. and should include the 
ind educational position of 
They should be sent. to 
Symbol Search 


irtistic 
must be on 


sick ot t 


willie iddress 
the contestant 
Hall of Education 
national Fair Consultants, 10 ¢ 
Circle, New York 19 

The Hall of Education will seek to tell 


the storv of ] 


Inter 


] 
( lumbus 


learning in all its forms and 
universal educa- 
It will feature 


with 


the applied principles of 
tion in a democratic society 
the School rf 


Tomorrow various 


of rooms, study ind specialized 


M inv of 


with visitors permitted to view 


types ireas 


facilities these will be in actual 


eration 
operation through one-way mirrors o1 

sed-circuit television 

] 


Other exhibits will ce with er culum 


cle velopment teacher 
method logy ot 


other ispects 


} 
training 1dmin- 


istration, the 
11 
and Marmimng ind many 


scem 


the educational 


Student Photography Contest 


The 1962 photog: iphy competition for 


punIOT ind senior high school students has 
been announced by Scholastic Mag 
ind Ansco. Cash prizes of $100, $50, and 
$25 in each of 15 classifications will be 
iwarded in three black ind 
white, for venth to ninth grades: black 
1 white for 1lOth to 
12th grades; and color transparencies, for 
both junior and senior high school. Ansco 
will double these iwards when the prize- 

inning photo is taken on Ansco film 
lastic Magazines will 


of $100, $50, and $25 for 


zines 


} 
aivisions 


students in the 


ward cash 
flash 
for students both junior 
eno; hig school 
General Electric Bulbs ire 
d exclusively by first ond, and third 


winners, additional scholarship bonds of 


graphy 


$500, $200, and $100 will be awarded by 
GI 
The New York Institute of Photography 


will award two personal attendance or two 


home study scholarships on the basis of 
a portfolio of photographs submitted by 
10th, llth, and 12th 


projectors will be 


students in the 
grades. Anscomatic 


awarded to the school with the largest 
number of national award-winning entries 
and to the school with the 
reaching the final national judging 
Award-winning photog: iphs from the 
1961 included in 100 


traveling exhibits which are available free 


largest number 


competition — ar¢ 


ot charge. Requests should be addressed 
to Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
33 West 42nd Street. New York 36. A rules 
booklet containing full information on the 
1962 competition may be from 


from the 


obtained 
any Ansco dealer or above ad- 


dre SS. 


‘Teacher's Role in Controversy’ 


A group of educators from throughout 
the nation met Nov. 24 and 25 in Wash- 
ington for the Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Study Conference on “The 
Role in Educational Contr 
phine Wiegman of Dwight was named by 
the National Education Association Depart- 


ment of Classroom Teachers to participate 


Teacher's 


versv.” Jose 


in the conference 

son 
other NEA departments vere to considet 
the problems and devel rogram of 


action which will aid them in engthening 


50 teachers and re presentatives of 


the educational system and meeting the 


threats of opposing forces 
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Purchasing School Supplies 

To help the schools and boards of edu- 
cation in the purchase of quality items of 
supply and equipment, the National School 
Suppl and Equipment Association has 
made available two booklets offering rec- 
omime ndations and information on pure has- 
ing practices. Getting More Value for Your 
School Dollar is with 
recommendations aimed at helping educa- 
tional authorities and/or architects procure 
from the 


a concise broc hure 


the most suitable equipment 
standpoint of efficiency and cost. It also 
discusses bids for Services 

Educational Tool Purchasing deals with 
the purchase of general supplies, art sup- 
plies, and spec ial educational tools. It 
stresses the importance of value rather than 
price alone 

The association is also offering research 
material on the costs of school warehous- 
ing. Included in this booklet, What Price 
School Supply Warehousing?, is a work 
the adminis 


sheet which can be used by 


trator to determine warehousing costs in 
his district 

Single 
available free 
it 27 East Monroe Street 


these 


of charge 


publications are 
NSSEA 


Chic ago 3 


copies of 
from. the 


Exhibit on Library Needs 


Goals for Action,’ 
which illustrates the needs of library serv- 
ice in college and university, public ind 
through the 
of the 


1 permanent ¢ xhibit 


libraries is available 
Administration 


Association 


school 
Library Division 
American Library 

The exhibit has three 
voted to one of the three phases of library 


pane ls ea h ce 


it can be used as a unit or as three 


exhibits to explain graphically op 


service 
separate 
erating expenditures, personnel, and library 
materials and needs. The exhibit is based 
on the ALA Goals for Action statement and 
was developed through the efforts of the 
Library Services Branch 
Health, Education, and Welfare in « 
tion with the ALA 

Each free-standing unit is 7 ft. 6 in. higl 
8 ft. wide, and 2 ft deep The 
iwailable without charge other than ship 
| 


is mal 


D« P irtment of 


oopera 


exhibit is 


ping costs as a thres -panel unit or 
vidual displays of one or two units. Each 
panel is complete with shipping case, lights 
and simple set-up instructions 
Copies of the Goals for Action 
available at no cost with the 
obtained 


to 25 


pam 


phlet also ar 
exhibit The 


separately in 


pamphlet mav be 
quantity From one 
100 copies S4 


5000 copies SYO 


copies are tree 500 copies 


$15; 1000 copies, $20 


Assignment for Parents 


We feel there is a definite improvement 
educational system and the teachers 
better,” said delegates to M« 


unnual Congress on Better Liv- 


in the 
ire getting 
( ill Ss fifth 
ing, which met in Chicago Sept. 24 to 28 
The delegates believed their children are 
getting more advanced courses at a younger 
we Most of the delegates said there is 
still work to be in this field 
woman commented, “We're tired of having 
our children compared with Russian chil 
dren; we think they're doing pretty well.’ 
rhe delegates representing America’s 45,- 
000,000 they feel children 


done but one 


families said 





- 7 om ri» oF ee Chicago Pay Tops Large Cities 
rested mothers should ex- 


younmeters thet they eet as The college graduate planning to teach 
ou rs s } i¢ v 


in one of the country’s big cities will find 


school as they put into it ; 
. : feels the the highe st paye hecks in Chic ago, where its 


WHEN SHOULD A igs . rv woman said sh beginning teachers earn $5100 a year 


Is OVE rdone 


TEACHER BORROW? » hy dele gates said they believe Close behind with salaries ot $5000 to 


$5060 on San Francisco, Cleveland, 
ld start at home. If the par- ‘ aor 7 =— a5 ' 


PROBABLY RIGHT NOW! ents read good books, listen to good music, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 
ind lis SS | blic iffairs it the table chil- m - 
If you do have money problems on your en nell ial this up. And they agre d New International Magazine 
mind right now, get a loan from us en , id 
‘ ever me shouk lave a good set ot Overseas a new magazine devoted to 


tirely by mail. It's the completely private ~ 
way to get cash to clean up bills or for that everybody uses international education, be gan publication 


up-coming expenses. Our years of expe women decided that college is im- jn September. The magazine will be par- 
rence permit us to make a loan on your _ af aan Cheon te ton tack tnilatiiiy: Reilats ths coll sntaiial res the aa 
signature. No co-signers : ne RA a: +] oo r : . 
S sta lected with going to col- lege student with an eye on overseas study 
*® Borrow $50 to $600 lege elegate said I would rather ind travel. Each issue will announce the 
% No payments during summer ! \ i not go t college than to latest openings ibroad, scholarship oppor- 
me stops nd flu They thought the PTA tunities, summer study programs, and the 
repay—pay faster i be tive in promoting education many other study and travel opportunities 
be PI 
' ' I ney 1 1 very definite Opmion ivailable to college students and educators 
an old established ' ’ j | } 1] > 
that ‘ ers of the school board should Published by the Institute of Interna- 
interested in the welfare of tional Education, Overseas will replace the 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN the ) nity ind not pe liticians IE News Bulletin The subscription-only 


- tae Dept. 1E-121 magazine, appearing monthly from Septem- 
° City National Bidg ; D ‘ S ber to May, will car lvertising, picture 
eveloping Southern Illinois ty, will carry advertising, pic 

; Omaha 2, Neb. Amount wanted $ P = [ , stories, and articles written by leading fig- 
> NAME ; ‘<i Poa a stent stage sere ures, both national and international, in 
> AGE : : 4 a - <n _* ag be — overnment, business, education, and the 
> ADDRESS ‘ J : : ‘~ _— ae eee eee urts on new developments in exchange 
° ° I t peopl throughout the Southern I 

: CITY STATE . lis S re Since the departme nt was 

s er aesendn ADDRESS ° re ed I launched its first program a - = 
L : rado in 1953, it had conducted opera- International Relations Work 


com pany 


activities and education around the world 
' 


3 
Supervised by the State of Nebraska ° re than 50 communities in an The American Library Association has 
prove the quality of living announced — the ippointment of Lester 
Illinois region and to aid Asheim as director of its International Re- 
ut full development of hu- lations Office und the receipt of three 
ral resources Rockefeller Foundation grants to be ad- 
mprovements and achieve- ministered through the office. Dr. Asheim 
grown out of the SIU was dean of the University of Chicago 
ictivities represents invest- Graduate Library School 
munities of $2,834,000 in The office coordinates, with the inter- 
housing developments and national relations committee of ALA, the 
Nucleus of the program has efforts of four major overseas projects 
and action programs by involving libraries and library schools. 
vith the department's tech- 


Youth Conference on the Atom 

Eight high-school science teachers from 
Illinois attended the Third National Youth 
Conference on the Atom Nov. 9 to 11 in 


s r teachers larger geographical areas. It is presently . 
°o vorking in f Chicago as guests of two of the state's 
investor-owned electric companies 


ive county and two bi-county 

ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY—WITH lo the same The conterence drew together the 
UNION’S EASY ann ble nation’s outstanding high-school science 
Borrow up to $600 by fast dependca ° ° ° students and teachers for lectures and con- 
sirmail. Ro red tape," co-signers oF News in Educational Broadcasting f...3e cecsione with America’s. foremost 
embarrassing investigat ns. Taxes In- > enefatein ton rship in the forma- scientists. The conference is sponsored 
surance proms ums? Mecical expenses? i | enunciation of important educa- by 60 electri companies, the National 
Store bills? Pay them ai! at once Have ional p y decisions on educational radio Science 7 hers Association, and the Fu- 

peace of mind and a good credit rating = - a salt the lel aang Niggas a 

1e primary role of the Joint ture Scientists of America Foundation 
STOP WORRYING ABOUT MONEY muncil on Educational Broadcasting, The purpose of the conference was to 
Budget payments to fit your income which is the new name for the former Joint present “an authoritative and inspiring pic- 
pay only for time Union money is used neil on Educational Television. The ture of the promise of the peaceful atom 
Send coupon today for details Receive name wa hanged to reflect the broad- in its various applic itions, and to he Ip 
application by return rmail in plain ned st in the educational use of both advance interest in the study of science 
envelope . 10 d TV In the Unite d State . , 

Confidential » Quick Members of the council are six profes- Some of the speakers for the conference 
| ition organizations plus the Na- were Dr. Hans A. Bethe of Cornell Univer- 
stp (dhetretstpahacene teligialiadiiln iene, o nal Association ‘of Educational Broad- sity, who recently won the Atomic Energy 
UNION FINANCE CO. ° the National Educational Commission’s Enrico Fermi Award for his 
Dept. 14, 323 E. Camelback, Phoenix, Ariz 7 ind Radio Center. The NETRC contributions to the peaceful uses of atomi« 
e tablished i new Washington office energy and to the security of the United 
- 785 Massachusetts Avenue NW, former States; Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, chairman 


ce partment be gan operations 
work with individual towns 
them, to broaden activities to 


i has requests from other counties 


I need $ Please rush free 


application without obligation . 
quarters of JCET. Most of the staff of the AEC; and Dr. Norman Hilberry, 


functions of [CET will be assumed by this director of the Argonne National Labora- 
NETR( office ind that of the NAEB, tory The conference also included field 
which was recently moved to Washington trips to Argonne National Laboratory and 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW. Dresden Nuclear Power Station. 
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sro , materials, write to the individual 


black and white Thev are 


dres : diver 


views with Bertrand Russell w 


Films strate his abilitv to ~ pierce mpl 
Headquarters USA. 30 minutes. This nature of a problem and light up its cot r 


filmed visit to Washington, mm shows with wit and wisdom.” In | 
ill the sight-seeing points of interest films can stimulate dis 


nited World Films, Inc., Government De- _ ture, citizenship, and government; in col We have funds available 


irtment, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29 lege they are ippropniate pi phy t . ’ 

! o finance College costs. 
Spain—Three of Its Faces. 18 minutes ind humanities courses ronet In ( t 
lor. This social studies film is one of a _ tional Films, 65 East Soutl Would you like to make 


new series. “Your World Neighbors,” suit- Chi igo | 
le for intermediate grades up to colleg Symbols in Algebra. 


ind adult groups. It shows the ways of life $110) or black and whi The pu families in your : ? We 


] ] Nose importance aT 


the three areas of Spain and reminds | é I wos ~ 
he viewer of Spain's impressive past while lvebra are surveved it hi ntroductory pay you $100.00 for each 
' ’ . nev o fil shows algebra a neral 1 arit] P . . 
romoting a better understanding of = im. It show t _ : family you enroll in the 
ird-working leasant S sh COP metic. Coronet Instructi ee 
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German Federal Republic west of the $60; rental, $4. Two 1 | Ss creat details. 
on Curtain. Finland—Farmer, Woodsman things out of many ial I man 
inother tithe iailable in the series sources. They experime 
nited World Films. Educational Depart- together and then « i ins hem n ram “ 
ent, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29 something else. Designed for el y | he Educators 
Hold High the Torch. 27 minutes, color grades. Bailey Films, h a ry\._*,e » 
e loan. Takes the viewer on an action Avenue, Hollywood 28 | | ultion | lan 


icke | tour of the Olympic (Games and 


these funds available to 


Filmstrips 5420 North College Avenue 


demonstrates the role nutrition plays in 
building and maintaining a program of Elementary German fox Young Ameri- Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
physical fitness. Presented by the US cans. Six-filmstrip series, dir L te ( > I97)7 
ypne Cl. 1-1205 
Oly ipl Committee distributed by Asso nentary grade levels = : Phe nm l | | 
ition Films. 56] Hillgrove Avenue, La- other ages, too. Acc 


Grange the student hear the w 














Take Time for Your Teeth. 13 minutes, with ample pause 


i trom d wade 


n and Johnson Co. by Association Films for fifth grade and up $40 Descri 

( onstellations—Guides to the Night Sky. one ot the most inspiTin p 1S I ( V ts 
11 minutes; color ($100) or black and white national history pioneers \ OSSTOOW 4 

$50 rental. $3.25 or $2 Designed tor trek Includes origina ph phis ) 


intermediate ind yunmior high school general tamous landmarks Som 


olor tres loan Shows the importance ciety for Visual id ol ] t 
of good teeth and how they can be pro Diversey Parkway vic | ea. ater To 
tected re, Distributed for John- Pathfinders Westward. Six-fil i] ics Ur g 


Eureka’s popular seasonal “and 
everyday lines of full-color gummed 
seals and cardboard cutout prints 
have widespread use for educational 
and decorative classroom activities. 


science classe Ss or high S¢ hool be ginning _ cts are Danik ] Boone 
stronomy courses. Aids in learning to ind Clark expedition 
recognize and locate better-known constel- trails, et Society for Visi tLcucati 
lations; shows how some constellations French for Elementarv Grades fil 
serve as guides to others: and acquaints strip series for elementary rades: $49.50 
viewers with some of the celestial objects Pupils see French children and adults in : i Send today for 
which can be seen through a_ telescope typical classroom, home, community situa : FREI samples 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, tions and hear them convers« There is _ and informa- 
Bloomington, Ind sufficient time after each narrated expr tion. Both vou 
Philosophy, The Role of the Individual, sion for imitation and repetition by th and your stu- 
Power, The Future of Mankind, and Hap- class. The Jam Handy Organization, 282] j dents will be 
piness. In this series of films, each _ title East Grand Boulevard, Detroit glad you did. 
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were received from President vovV- ka § ; : 
4 g nd the d . ureka Specialty Printing Co 
Pode PeRIR 4 ering committee chairmen, anc . oe Box 149, Scranton |, Pennsylvania 
tors. Field service reports were receives : 


Please send me free samples and informa- 


Ce and accepted tion about seals and cutouts 
— 5 The board appointed Miss Cook to serve NAMI 
IEA tl Illinois _ - 


is the representat ve mn ne 
The board of directors of the Illinois Curriculum Council. with Mr. Barnes being SCHOOL__ 
Education Association met in the Hotel ippointed as the alternate ADDRESS 
Sherman, Chicago, at 8 p-m., Oct. 13. Pres- The board approve d for submission t . , 
ent were Pres. Harold Leffler; directors the IEA Representative Assembly the fol- CITY________STATE____ 
Theodore Abell, Murvil Barnes, Florence lowing proposed amendments; 1) to pro- Our School Supply Source is__ 
Cook, Ruth Broom, Virgil Helms, R. \ vide for a nine-member board of directors 
Minton; IEA staff member Wilfred ]. Gore- including a president-elect; 2) to chang 


ham the name of the association membership 














Minutes of the board meetings of S« p- and finance committee to the m« nbership 


tember 8, 9, and 10 were approved Re ports welfare. and association fina ommittec 

















RAVEL clarifying amendment to provide for meeting legal costs in his tenure case. De- 

WORLD T =m members! ips f retired teachers who no clared closed was the tenure case of |. R 
onger retain teaching certificates; 4) to Michelette 

ON A BUDGET—1962 ch ve the bylaws as necessary if the fore It was agreed that the Nov 17 and 18 

Expanding horizons with Dittmann Tours: going constitutional amendments are ap- meeting of the board would be held in the 


EUROPE Grand Coronet Olympian 12 to prove 5 t pl ice the due Ss Ss hedule in Hotel She rman ( hic igo The board con- 

19 countries, 35-55 days in Europe i sidered and approved the tentative budget 
$1 195-$1595 e printing of the membership —— for submission to the association member- 

Pageant of Britain, al! parts of The Isles in six This is the IE " was ship ind finance committee 

weeks. May 25-July 3 $1095 ipproved ve board ipproved a intro The board authorized the executive sec- 


ead latreduciag ( i t resolution in the Representa retary to proceed with the necessary in- 
Dittmann Global Circle — Around the tive ssembly- authorizing the board of stallation for heating the headquarters 


rake tudy relative to the building with natural gas. It ; ) ‘ 
World in sixty days 3 departures Spring : ink . S ( 4 it tura vial tppre ved Tt 
eng $2695 ! \ Educational Policies Com ceptance of the bid for necessary repairs 


OM Gene pelecs tachede trans Ailent pany eee miss a. he board received for study a to and painting ot the association-owned 
Pacific passage by air or by ship-frequent depar vised listing of board policies as detet dwelling at 112 East Edwards Street 

ures June and July, returning late August ned o1 before Sept. 9 1961 The board authorized the 
ours expertly conducted 


executive sec- 
- 


accepted the investigating retary to negotiate toward the purchase of 
port and recommendations in i retired teachers home site in Normal, Il. 


es Z SS h ot Alban W ( oen ind ck The mec ting idjourned at ] x0 a.m 
bave Organization lared the closed. The board approved Witrrep |. GoreEHAM 


DITTMANN BUILDING nancial assistan to Henry W. Miller ir Secretary 
Northfield, Minnesota 
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Helen Richards, Ph.D. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


“Half-answers 


can be worse 


than none at all” 


Experienced teachers like Dr. Helen Richards 
are keenly aware of the importance of giving 
complete answers to students’ questions. So 
are the editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


More and more emphasis is being placed on 
reference reading to give students informa- 
tion that cannot be covered in the classroom 
or in textbooks. Yet many reference libraries 
continue to provide only half-answers, or in- 
formation which is not quite adequate. Not 


so with Britannica. 


The editors of Britannica believe that each 
article should be complete and comprehen- 
sive; it should be written by the one person 
most qualified to discuss the topic; it should 
be presented in a way that challenges and 
stimulates a student’s mind. Every article in 
Britannica's 24-volumes is written to help your 


students do more than just average work. 


No wonder Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
favorite reference library for junior high 


schools, high schools and colleges! 


HNCYCLOPAE DIA BRITANNICA 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Contact: O. R. Eaton, 235 East Madison, Paris, Illinois 


Orvan Van Lue, 56 Elm Road, La Grange, Iline is 





What is a teacher at Christmas? 


a red-crayon Rembrandt, making Christmas masterpieces out of 


construction paper, cotton and “snow” 


a short-order Shakespeare, dishing up new dialogue 


for the Christmas play 


a schoolroom Schiaparelli, concocting 


glamour costumes from knit pajamas and glitter 


a desk-set Dinah Shore, leading parents and children 


in their beloved old carols 


a classroom Katherine Cornell, showing freckle-faced 


thespians how to “feel” their roles in the Christmas pageant 


a merry voung Mrs. Claus, with green poster paint 


on her fingers and a sprig of holly in her hair 


The teacher's generous spirit of giving does not end on December 25. Like ever- 


greens or a good fruit cake, it lasts the whole year through 








